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ANTED.—A CHEERFUL ROOM AND 

board in a strictly private family, for an aged, 

feeble-minded Friend, and her edaainns. Address 
No. 76, this Office. 


WANTED.—GENTLEMAN DESIRES BOARD 

in small private refined adult family (Friends pre- 

fered). Broad to roth street, Arch to Green street. State 

— etc. Best reference given. Address No. 78, this 
ce. 


ANTED.—IN A SMALL FAMILY A HOUSE- 
oa keeper. Other help is kept. Address E., this 
ce. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS CLERK IN BOARD- 
ing-house. Seashore or mountains. Address H., 
this Office. 


WANTED.—BY FRIEND, POSITION AS PRI- 

vate secretary. Remington o tor, or travel- 
ling companion, nurse for semi-invalid, or housekeeper. 
Address A. D. FEATHERSTONE, 2: N. Carey Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


For RENT.—A HANDSOME FURNISHED 
house, centrally located in Swarthmore, Pa , for rent 
by the month, cheap. ALBERT N. GARRETT, ro15 
Witherspoon Building, Phila. 

R RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA, TEN- 

room house. Bath, hot and cold water, best focati»n, 

shade, stable; easy access to steam and trolley cars. 
Bound Brook Railroad. Apply DR. JOHN PAXSON, 
Newtown, Bucks co., Pa. 

R RENT.—SITTING-ROOM WITH BOARD 

for two, at $4 each. Address No. 75, this Office. 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWSand SISTERS, 1827 I St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


MicniGan Avenue. 
REOPENS SATURDAY, JANUARY 31. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet WM. R. HOOD. 


HOTEL WINDLE, 

Jacxsonvitis,Fira. Near all car lines. 

American and European plan. New. First-class. 

European plan, rooms $x per day. American plan, $2 
per day. rol B. SMITH, Prop. 


MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE faxous 


HEALTH 
RESORT. Sun parlor; steam heat; comfortable and 
homelike. Dr. J. D. MOYER, Mountain Sunset P. O. 


‘THE KATHLU, ae 
1126 Cenwrrat Avs., Ocean City, N. J} 


Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Enp or Tennesser Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-tike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 








Second House 
from Beach. 


Centre of city. 





Buck Hill Falls 


Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Buck Hill Falls Com- 
ny will be held at the N. W. cor. rsth and 
herry Streets, Philadelphia, at 1.30 p.m., Third 
month 24, 1903, to take action on approval or 
disapproval) of the proposed increase of the cap- 
ital stock of ahd taligeny trom $40,000 to 
$100,000. 
Morcan Buwtine, Sec’y and Treas. 


“THAT'S GOOD ENOUGH ” 


is too low a standard for this printing shop. “‘ Isn’: 
there some way of doing it better’’ expresses the nature 
of our striving. 


The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 


1019-21 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 





18'S. 15th St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 
"_Egtablished x8r0 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 





PURE FOOD, “itt ius ananss 
eatures 
Gem Lunch and Dining Room, 1317 Filbert St. 


These characteristics, unique specialties, reasonable 
prices, and ciass of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business men. 

J. J. WILLIAMS. 


Oren att tHe Year. Lonc Distance TeL_ernons. 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T. Kuendig, 


R. W. Richards. Atlantic City, N. J. 


SELECT PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. TOURS TO EUROPE. 


B* RTLETT TOURS have delighted hundreds of patrons during the past 23 years. The 

Parties are attractive because select, small, congenial, under the personal direction of the 
Managers, and owing to the prices being the lowest, considering what is included. The Tours 
vary in prices from $277 to $736. Holy Land Toursails Third month 10 ; Spring Party, Fourth 
month 28; Attractive Summer Mediterranean Tour, Sixth month 20; Annual Long Summer 
Tour and its variations, Sixth month 27. If you are thinking of visiting foreign lands, send 


for our valuable Guide Book, free. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS SUPPLIED 


by all lines. 


Rate sheets, sailing lists, and complete information cheerfully furnished. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO., 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President 





532 Walnut Street, Philad’a. 
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Swarthinipre’ College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 


bares for colle; 
J. RUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on equtantien. 


George School, | 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


tal 1 
saciieeetin JOSEPH S. WALTON, Princi; er 
George School, 


Send for Catalogue. 


} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, _ 
For Boarpinc AND Day Purits or Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of ‘Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
— M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GrIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are es by reason ot endowment. 

iculars address 
A. DAVIS" ACKSON, B.5S., Principal, 
Locust V Vs ley, N. Y. 


SWARTHNORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages ot 
individual an a class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars ad: 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore. Pa. 

The Commines on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and al! Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from ro a.m. tor2 m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 








WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
_ Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


THOMAS O. PEIRCE, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW. 
815 Real Estate Trust Building, Philad’a. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, __ 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also member Montgomery county Bar. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twevcrrn Street, PHIrapELPHIA 
Conveyancing and investing. 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
mg Fo ane alt ct adchie 
62 t 
Orricss: hae ees Co. y 
JOHN FABER MILLER, | 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


Disease Cured by Electricity. 
WM. H. HICKOK, M.D. 
10 a.m.to4 p.m. 7 p.m. tog p.m. 
554 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Disease Cured by Osteopathy. 
A System of Natural Healing. Dyspepsia, Rheu- 
matism, and Chronic diseases in genera). 
0. 0. Tar —e a oO. 


10 @.M. to4 9 p.m. 
554 N. rath ‘Street, Philadeiphis. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


With Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


25 cents for six 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
MAKE BUT ONE 
GRADE OF ICE 


CRANE’S CREAM AND 


CAKES, AND THAT IS, THE BEST THAT 
MONEY AND .SKILLEO WORKMANSHIP 
CAN PRODUCE. CALL AND SEE IT MADE 
AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. GOODS 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


——— SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ———_ 


CRANE’S, 18th and Filbert Sts. 
5 PHONES. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
* 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. — Paper 
for the World’s Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By an Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


BIBLES. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
A NEW AND FULL LINE. 


FAMILY QUARTO BIBLES, suitable for Friend. 


SELF-PRONOUNCING, REFERENCE TEACH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, with maps and concordance. 


TESTAMENTS, ETC., convenient, large, clear type, 
desirable binding. New and up-to-date. Surpris- 
ingly low prices—from 50 cents up. 


THE CHILD AND THE BIBLE. Syllabus of a 
course of twenty-five lessons in education. By 
George Allen Hubbell. Price, 25 cts. Postage 4 cts. 


THE OLD RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. By Elizabeth 
Lloyd. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


JOHN KINSEY, Speaker of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly. By Joseph S. Walton. Price, 50 cents. 
All Friends’ books for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
N. W. cor 15th and Race Streets, Phila. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 
Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. ; 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


STENOGRAPHER cro. x. cock, 


Girard Building and 
hese 216 W. Coulter St. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Convenient, 
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GOOD WORDS FOR 
VIII. 


ALLow yourselves no indulgence, whether in your 
habits or pursuits, in your reading, companionships, or 
recreations, that shall grieve the Holy Spirit, or upon 
which you cannot ask your Heavenly Father's blessing. 


From London Yearly Meeting Discipline, 1881. 


1903. 


FAITH’S WARRIOR. 


BE not dismayed at doubts. ‘Tis such things make 

Men's ventures grand. What happiness is good 

That is not earned? Where no doubts are withstood, 

Some powers, for lack of challenge, never wake. 

His heart who knows them not escapes some ache, 

But scarce has lived. Though won with sweat of blood, 

Richer such conquests than on field or flood. 

Fine souls with foes within must issue take. 

‘* To him that overcomes ’’ was said for all 

Who bravely do ; and Heaven will write large 

Their names who fought with doubts and put them down, 

Tell me but this : Does love or conscience call ? 

Misgivings, then, are foes. Faith, sound the charge ! 

And, soul of mine, press through and get thy crown ! 
—Frederick W. Palmer, in S. S. Times. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
KNOWING GOD. 
Wuat does it mean to know God? 

In our prayers we ask that God may “draw 
near” to us, that He may “ be with” us; we speak of 
living in “ communion with God”; we speak of God 
as an “ Inner Light,” of God as “ dwelling in” us. 

What do we mean by these expressions? 

Were we to ask at random those whom we might 
meet during the day, we should get a variety of an- 
swers; we should find that many who make more or 
less use of such expressions as these are by no means 
able to give us any idea of what they mean by them. 

A great many good people think that “com- 
munion with God” in a very full and satisfactory 
sense comes to them in the fervid excitement of the 
revival meeting. This very winter I have heard 
prayers go up from sincere souls that God might give 
them “ peculiar manifestation” of Himself; and I 
have seen with astonishment this “ peculiar manifes- 
tation,” and have noted how much it evidently meant 
to those who received it. 

Many a one would tell me, in answer to my ques- 
tion, that every man has his own God, that we have 
outgrown the gods of the past, and may hope to out- 
grow our present god; in other words, our ideals are 
all there is of God. This superficial thought of God 
is a very prevalent one, and I have actually received 
this answer from people who are by no means 
thought to be superficial. 


Others would tell me that conscience is the 


“voice of God,” and that that is all we mean by the 
“immanent God” or the “Christ within” or the 
“Inner Light.” 

Others, again, try to help me out of my difficulty 
by giving me the proofs of the existence of God; they 
explain to me Theodore Parker’s thought that we 
know God by a kind of intuition; they give me the 
cosmological argument, and the teleological; they 
give me the thought of Hegel and of the Scotch 
school of neo-Hegelians; they rest, finally, perhaps, 
with that good man and great thinker, James Mar- 
tineau. But all this does not loosen one’s tongue in 
prayer nor set one to doing good. 

Another tells you simply that you cannot compre- 
hend God, nor get at Him by argument; it is by 
“faith” that you seize hold of God. This is well if 
you have the “faith ’’—if not, you call the man a 
mystic, and envy him his satisfaction which is un- 
known to you. 

Many rest honestly and complacently with Her- 
bert Spencer’s “ Unknowable,” and are satisfied to 
know far less about this “ unknowable” than Her- 
bert Spencer himself does. 

Such are some of the answers one would get; 
there are many who have no answer, and who think 
the question does not concern them; there are others 
who are in the condition of those, who, in the seven- 
teenth century, would have been called “ seekers.” 

And yet there are many who can say as confident- 
ly as did Job, “ 1 know that my redeemer liveth, and 
that He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth.” 
Why do we not go beneath the phraseology that may 
mean so much to us and yet is chaff and ashes to 
others? Why will we rest in the mysticism that is 
unintelligible to those who have not learned the trade 
with our particular master? 

What, then, is knowing God? 

First, it will be helpful to look at some of the 
thoughts of God that do not go deep enough, that 
even stand in the way of a true and full knowledge of 
God. 

Knowing God is not knowing about God. We 
may be familiar with all the knowledge about God, 
and all the thoughts about God that have ever been, 
and yet not know God. Not that it is an unimport- 
ant matter to have thought over after them the 
thoughts about God of the great thinkers and the 
good men of all ages, and even to think out the mat- 
ter for one’s self, if it be one’s lot to attain to so 
much of philosophy. But theism is not religion; we 
cannot know God by “ finding Him out,” as men had 
learned as far back as the time of Job. 

To know God it is not necessary to have an image 
of Him. Away back in the ages they found that out; 
but it was only a handful of men that found it out: 
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and even yet men have not put away their images 
of God. To be sure our fathers gave up their wooden 
and stone images a long time ago, but we still insist 
on forming a conception of some sort of thinkable 
God to pray to. We still seek after something 
finite. We are not satisfied to wait and grow and 
come more and more into a knowledge of God; and 
yet God cannot be encompassed in any image we can 
form of him, whether it be the wooden idol of the 
heathen worshiper or the highest conception the 
greatest thinker, the most religious man can form. 
Knowing God is not forming a conception of God. 

Just as the Hebrew Jahve and the Greek Zeus, 
Apollo and the rest are not God, so our highest 
ideals are not. The “honest God” that Ingersoll 
said is “ the noblest work of man,” that is not God; 
God lies deeper than all that. The noblest and purest 
ideals men have ever had are not God; Christ is not 
God. God is the foundation on which all these rest. 
God is not an hypothesis, nor a dream, nor anything 
that man has attained or thought to attain. 

It is very common to speak of conscience and the 
word of God within as being one and the same. And 
yet conscience but keeps watch according to orders ; 
God lies deeper than that. 

As to the revival meeting fervor, it is very natural 
that it should be interpreted as communion with God, 
and, indeed, it is in a sense. Whenever we get to 
the limits of our nature in any direction—clear to the 
very limits, and it seems the very bounds of our 
earthly limitations must break, that they have broken 
—then we think we have come into communion with 
the All, with God, whether it be in the way of in- 
tensity of feeling, or in the presence of entrancing 
beauty, or in the highest reaches of thought. But no 
one of these alone takes us to God; any one of them 
alone will really lead us away from God, just in as 
far as, in its excess, it dwarfs the others, or any one 
of them. The revivalist and the “converted” one 
too often show by their daily life that they are not 
in full communion with God. Even goodness itseli 
may be one-sided, and may be rendered futile by a 
lack of sense. 

The revivalist, if he is at fault, is wrong just in so 
far as he makes his religion one-sided, in so far as he 
makes it a matter too exclusively of intense feeling, 
and not enough of intense life all around. Nor is he 
alone in this matter of one-sided religion; we are all 
of us too much inclined to a sort of stained-glass win- 
dow effect in our worship, instead of the clear, plain 
light of day. Prayer is too much an awful attitude 
rather than a simple and natural expression of one’s 
thought and feeling. A plain man feels abashed in a 
prayer meeting, and feels that it is not for him to 
take part in public worship. 

So we see that many things and many thoughts 
have stood for the knowledge of God—and stood in 
the way of it. Yet we may know God. Though we 
may not be able to comprehend, though no human 
being can conceive of God in His fullness, yet we 
may know that God is there. Few of us can set the 


miatter straight philosophically, few of us can under- 
stand it even as far as human thought can compass 
it, we must go to the philosophers for that; but all 
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of us, from the greatest to the least, may have com- 
munion with the great source of truth and love and 
righteousness—the least as truly as the greatest. 

Now we have a “ capacity” for communion with 
God; so the mystic puts it. And he tells us much 
more besides that is very precious to those in whom 
this “ capacity ” has been developed and fostered un- 
til they have daily, hourly walk with God. We could 
have no quarrel with the mystic, were he always in- 
terested in the “ least of us,” and not inclined to shut 
himself up with his spiritual gymnastics, and to think 
complacently that his high state is only for the 
initiated, the “ twice-born,” or whatever else he may 
term it. Among the most profound seekers after 
God there is such a strong tendency not to be sane, 
or at least not to be intelligible, that it is hard for 
sane folk, and plain, every-day folk, and especially be- 
ginners, to get the guidance they ought to have from 
those who know most about it. All this is very fully 
set forth in Prof. James’ late book, “ Varieties of Re- 
ligious Experience,” in which he has given a valuable 
collection of curiosities and monstrosities of religious 
experience. I need not dwell further on the matter 
here. 

We have, as the mystic tells us, a capacity for 
knowing God; and this capacity may be analyzed. 

We all have ideals of what is good and of what we 
ought to do and be; these ideals are not God; but if 
we dwell with them and try to attain to them we 
grow in goodness, and as we attain to more and more 
we go on and on toward perfect goodness. This is 
living the God-life, this is communion with God, but 
this is not all of it. 

We may think true; we may refuse to rest in su- 
perficiality and mere fancies, and may cultivate our 
capacity for getting to the bottom of things. We 
may use our reason aright; not only in theistic 
thought, in trying to understand about God and what 
grounds there are for believing in Him—that is a 
part of it—but in all sound thinking; in studying out 
the problems of nature and of man; in thinking about 
all the things around us, in classifying them, in get- 
ting at the underlying principles of things. In all 
true thinking we are in communion with God, the 
source and foundation of all truth. 

And then, in the pure unselfish love of a brother 
we come into a knowledge of God; when our hearts 
go out in affection to those who are dependent on us. 
and to all those whom we may help and to all those 
who help us; when we in this way go outside of our 
selves, and so attain to our truer, fuller selves, then 
we are living the very life of God. 

In all these ways we may grow in a knowledge oi 
God. Not alone in obeying conscience and in living 
up to our ideals; not alone in the right use of our 
reason, in thinking true and thinking to the bottom 
of things; not alone in our deepest and truest feel- 
ings; but in living out our lives in all these ways, we 
know God. This must be what is meant by a 
“ capacity ”’ for communion with the divine. 

Knowing God, then, is the same for the least 0! 
us as for the greatest; the greatest philosopher that 
ever lived is on the same footing as the poorest, least 
cultured among us. 
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And so when we say that God is not afar off let us 
think what we are saying; it means that opportuni- 
ties to grow God-ward are all about us right in our 
everyday life. Every thought we think pure and true, 
every deed we do the best we can—this is com- 
munion with God. 

These are but the elements of the knowledge of 
God that I am dwelling on; by not going further 
just now I would not imply that this is all there is of 
it. There is communion with God that carries us 
far, far beyond this, but it is not to be come at by any 
short cut; it is not for us, except through soul- 
growth, and soul-growth comes through plain, every- 
day goodness, and trueness and kindness. Of these 
the greatest must be goodness, for it is the “ pure in 
heart” that so surely “shall see God.” Loving- 
kindness that comes of perfect sympathy and fellow- 
feeling, of comprehending and caring for what is best 
and truest in a fellow-man, that transfigures life and 
gives it a glow from beyond; but it is goodness that 
actually carries us over into the God-world. The 
joy of the higher reaches of true thought, the delight 
in beauty, in music, may lift us into the realms of 
reality, and yet this is not to be compared with the 
glory of goodness, with the power of the righteous 
man. 

When we remind ourselves how this world and 
every thing in it may be transformed into the other 
world that men have been dreaming of all down 
through the ages; when we think that this transfor- 
mation must have its beginning with somebody—with 
you and me—how can we ever let ourselves fall back 
from the best and truest we know? And then every 
step forward in the way of truth and of kindness and 
of goodness not only advances us that much, but 
gives added power for further advance, and is might- 
ily reinforced by a greater power than our own. Not 
one moment, then, of life can we afford to let go by 
without the communion with God that belongs to it. 

The one thought I would have remain with us is 
of the abiding presence of God in our lives, of the 
depth and meaning this presence gives to our lives. 
Let us not be satisfied with any hazy thought of God, 
nor with any superficial thought; above all, with no 
thought that is merely traditional. Nothing that is 
second-hand is of value here; it must be worked out 
in our own living experience. Let us each one take 
our lives just where we find them, and work from 
there into truer and closer communion with God. 
Let us turn to the poets and to those who have 
thought true, and to the great good men of the ages 
and of our own time, for guidance, but let us bear in 
mind that they can be but guides. Let us not live in 
other men’s depth of feeling; let us not think merely 
other men’s thoughts; let us not merely admire and 
contemplate the goodness of other men; all this is 
good spiritual athletics, and is good as a preparation 
for the real living of our lives. The actual living we 
must do ourselves or the other is a mockery. Let 
us have for ourselves an abiding faith such as we may 
learn from the great ones, arid let us shape our lives 
to square with our faith as they have done. 

R. BarcLay SPICER. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


BUDDHISM. 


THE following examples of the teachings of the 
great reformer, Gautama Buddha, may at this time 
interest the readers of the INTELLIGENCER, the sub- 
ject having recently claimed attention. Buddha is 
said to have been born in the sixth century B. C., at 
a time when the Brahman priesthood, having estab- 
lished the system of caste and claimed their own di- 
vine extraction, exercised a most degrading influence 
on the people, whose ready acceptance of the hereti- 
cal teachings of the great reformer revealed the fact 
that the people were quite perpared to cast off ecclesi- 
astical dictation and tyranny; for Buddha degraded 
the priesthood, abolished caste, and taught the uni- 
versal lesson of salvation. “ Not to commit any sin, 
to do good, and to purify one’s mind—that is the 
teaching of the awakened.” 

Gautama Buddha proclaimed the universal equal- 
ity of souls, without respect to person; and with- 
held from whoever assumed the title of priest, all 
priestly functions, privileges and emoluments, for- 
bidding them to hold property, to acquire wealth, to 
wear rich vestments, to live sumptuously; and with 
alms-bowls in their hands, they were to go from door 
to door, begging their daily food. To this class, and 
to his followers, learned in the law, no especial sanc- 
tity was conceded; but all faithful souls who acted 
virtuously, were accounted sharers in the general 
priesthood of souls made worthy through obedience 
to the Spiritual Law in the heart; the words of the 
law, as delivered by Buddha, being only esteemed as 
the letter of the law. Thus the Dhammapada says 
(page 198): 

“The thoughtless man, even if he can recite a 
large portion of the law, but is not a doer of it, has 
no share in the priesthood.” 

“The follower of the law, even if he can recite 
only a small portion of the law, but having forsaken 
passion and hatred and foolishness, possesses truc 
knowledge and serenity of mind, he has indeed a 
share in the priesthood ” (page 199). 

Gautama instituted no ceremonials of worship, 
therefore there was no priestly office; but men and 
women voluntarily devoted themselves to a religious 
life; the intelligent, to good acts and mental purifica- 
tion; the superstitious, to monasticism and ascetic 
practices, entirely at variance with the teachings of 
Buddha. Thus it is said (Dham., 232): 

“ Not nakedness, not dirt, not fasting, or lying on 
the earth, not rubbing with dust, not sitting motion- 
less, can purify a mortal.” 

Notwithstanding that Buddha denied the doctrine 
of human, or of superhuman mediation, and men 
were directed to rely on moral purification as their 
only assurance of eternal peace and rest, yet in time 
the teachings of the great reformer were neglected, 
and an irrepressible class of lazy devotees, as a holy 
order of mendicant monks, with untiring cries of 
“alms, alms, to Buddha’s priests give alms,” im- 
posed themselves on the general community, and 
formed a part of that great system of religious de- 


! moralization, which resulted in the deification of 
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Gautama, the perversion of his doctrines, the intro- 
duction of ritualistic observances, of images, of sym- 
bols, of prayer wheels, and of rosaries, together with 
the invention of a vast mass of religious myths, with 
legends of Brahma and his gods as subordinate to 
Buddha, and fables of his transmigrations and incar- 
nations, all tending to revive polytheism, and delude 
ignorant and superstitious minds. 

The original theology of Buddhism, like that of 
Ahura-worship, presented a monotheistic conception 
of a Great First Cause! but unlike Mazda, who 
“knew the Holiness from whom he proceeded,” 
Buddha’s theology admitted no theory of Divine 
manifestation, nor of a representative Creator; for 
the primordial and Uncreated Spirit, having vitalized 
matter, and the order of the natural laws having been 
established, a vast system of evolution, alike pro- 
gressive and retrogressive, according to the spiritual 
condition of the soul, regulated for better or for 
worse the universe of matter and of mind. 

Buddha said :* 

“ The origin of all things is the result of cause; 
the cessation of existence alike results from cause, 
I, Buddha, ever declare this to be the truth.” 

There was no theory of chance in Buddha’s teach- 
ing; the good Spirit was the original and eternal 
cause of life, virtue, and immortality; while matter 
(the flesh) had a corrupting influence, and was the 
cause of sin, destruction and death. The Brahmanic 
gods he disowned, and with them the mystery of the 
many persons of the Creator or Supreme Ruler; in- 
deed, so jealously did he guard his religion from the 
intrusion of polytheism, that it is said he assigned no 
name to the Supreme and Uncreated Spirit, whose 
witness ever present in the souls of men, was known 
to the wise and the good, but unknown to the evil. 
Thus it is said in the Dhammapada (page 221): 

“The man who is free from credulity, but knows 
the Uncreated, who has cut all (evil) ties, removed 
all temptations, renounced all (evil) desires, he is the 
greatest of men.” 

If Buddha gave no familar name to the Uncreated, 
there were those among his followers who gave ex- 
pression to the idea of the Divine Individuality in the 
name of Adi-Buddha; the meaning of this designa- 
tion is thus explained by a learned Buddhist of 
Nepal? (B. H. H., page 46): 

“ Buddha means in Sanscrit, the wise; also that 
which is known by wisdom; it is one of the names 
which we give to God, whom we also call Adi- 
Buddha, because he was before all, and is not cre- 
ated but is the Creator; and the Pancha Buddhas 
were created by him, and are in the heavens. Sakya 
(Gautama) and the rest of the seven human Buddhas 
are earth-born or human. These latter, by the wor- 
ship of Buddha, arrived at the highest eminence and 
attained Nirvana; we therefore call them all Bud- 
dhas.” 

The “learned Buddhist ” farther said in answer 
to the question: “ What is matter and what spirit ?” 


-! Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By Samuel Beal. 


? Essays on the Religion of Nepal and Tibet. 
London, 1874. 


By B. H. Hodgson, 
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Body was produced from the five elements, and soul! 
is a particle of the essence of Adi-Buddha; body as 
created out of the elements, perisheth; soul, as a par- 
ticle of the divine spirit, perisheth not; body is sub- 
ject to changes, soul is unchangeable. Body is differ- 
ent in all animals; soul is alike in all, whether in man 
or any other creature.” 

On the Good Spirit the Buddha rested his faith; 
but at this day it requires just discernment to deter- 
mine what were his real doctrines; for even in the 
first centuries after his death, various councils were 
convened to decide as to what “he had, or had not 
said.” This uncertainty permitted the introduction 
of much idolatrous superstition and false doctrine, 
and gave rise to numerous sects intolerant of each 
other, although agreeing as to the ethical character 
of Gautama’s precepts, and the moral requirements 
of the Buddhistic Law. 

This law, as explained by Buddha, commanded 
morality, rectitude, justice, charity, mercy, the for- 
giveness of injuries, just living, earning a livelihood 
by honest means. He also forbade his followers to 
kill, to trade in deadly weapons or to fabricate instru- 
ments of war, or anything to be used in the destruc- 
tion of life; to trade in poisons; to use, prepare, 
or sell intoxicating liquors; to traffic in human be- 
ings; to receive bribes; to deprive any one of his 
property by violence, fraud, or deception; to speak 
falsely, or use words to conceal the truth. Buddha 
likewise forbade cruelty to animals, and in his leading 
axiom, “Abstain from vice, practice virtue, rule thy 
own heart,” he declared the way which leads to 
Nirvana. 

To explain the meaning of the designation, Nir- 
vana, has puzzled many Christian scholars; for while 
the Buddhists agree that it signifies an eternal con- 
dition of peace and rest, they also represent that Nir- 
vana may be experienced in a highly purified state of 
mortal existence. This meaning in its spiritual sense 
the Christian may however interpret by admitting the 
universal application of the truth as it came from 
Jesus. Thus it is said (Luke xvii): 

20 And when he was demanded of the Pharisees, 
when the kingdom of God should come, he answered 
them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation : 

*1 Neither shall they say, Lo here! or lo there! 
for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you. 

Jesus also represented that the kingdom of God 
was a spiritual condition, attainable both on earth 
and in heaven, for he taught men to pray, saying, 
“Our father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven.” Thus Jesus testified that 
in doing the will of God, souls would unconscious] 
(without observation) become a part in the kingdom 
of God. On earth, this kingdom was purity and 
righteousness; in heaven, it was peace and eternal 
life. 

The words of Jesus may thus explain the truce 
meaning of Nirvana, for the Buddhists deny the un 
just accusation that it signifies spiritual annihilation; 
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and on the contrary regard it as either a virtuous and 
happy condition of the soul in this life, or as the final 
extinction of vital but not of spiritual existence. Then 
the purified soul puts on immortality, and attains to 
the eternal and blissful rest of Nirvana. 

Many Buddhists, however, cannot escape the 
grave charge of idolatry; for those who deified the 
Teacher, forgot the Spiritual Father! And as Gau- 
tama was believed to have attained the immortality 
of Nirvana, so his weak and fallible worshipers, with- 
out seeming aid, human or divine, hopelessly re- 
garded the path of salvation the dead Buddha had 
pointed out. This morbid influence gave rise to the 
desponding dogma of the misery of mortal existence ; 
a form of belief very different from Buddha’s doc- 
trine of the misery of sin. Thus, the Dhammapada 
says (page 197): 

** The evil-doer mourns in this world, and he 
mourns in the next; he mourns in both. He mourns, 
he suffers when he sees the evil of his own work. 

*6 The virtuous man delights in this world, and he 
delights in the next; he delights in both. He de- 
lights, he rejoices, when he sees the purity of his own 
work. 

‘* The evil-doer suffers in this world, and he suf- 
fers in the next; he suffers in both. He suffers when 
he thinks of the evil he has done; he suffers more 
when going on the evil path. 

** The virtuous man is happy in this world, and he 
is happy in the next; he is happy in both. He is 
happy when he thinks of the good he has done; he is 
still more happy when going on the good path. 

The like doctrine is comprehended in the “ Four 
Great Truths.” The First Truth, asserts that sor- 
row exists; the Second Truth, that sorrow is caused 
by sin; the Third Truth, declares the cessation of 
sorrow ; and the Fourth Truth, announces the means 
of salvation ” (page 149). 

In the Buddhist Sutta, called “ The Foundation 
of the Kingdom of Righteousness,” Buddha is repre- 
sented as showing “the way, which leads to the de- 
struction of sorrow,” saying, “ Verily, it is this noble 
eightfold path: Right views; right aspirations; right 
speech ; right conduct; right livelihood; right effort ; 
right mindfulness ; and right contemplation.” 

“This then is the noble truth concerning the de- 
struction of sorrow.” } 

In its integrity the religion of Buddha was not an 
unhappy religion; for it was an assertion of faith in 
the Good Spirit ; and although in Gautama’s theology 
the Uncreated never assumed the Form of Being, yet 
his doctrines of peace and love descended through 
the ages, free from the depressing influence of belief 
in the severe and wrathful attributes of Deity. 

The Buddhistic sects of to-day agree in accepting 
the moral precepts of Gautama Buddha, but faith in 
the “ Uncreated ” has very uncertain expression, for 
in the deification of the man, Guatama has become 
the prominent object of worship, and rites and 
creeds he never instituted mark the divergence of 


sects. A. Ey 5 


1 Sacred Books of the East. Edited by F. Max Muller. Vol. XI. 
Buddhist Suttas. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, p. 147. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 9. 
SOME OF OUR TESTIMONIES. 


GOLDEN TExT. —Wist ye not I must be about my Father's 
business ?— Luke, ii., 49. 


Before study of Lesson read Luke, x., 1-24. 


WE have seen throughout our study of the teach- 
ing of Jesus that the “Inner Light,” or the direct 
communication of the Father in teaching his human 
children is the one fundamental fact that goes 
through it all. Love to God implies knowledge of 
his nature ; obedience to his will implies a knowledge 
of his will. The command to preach the gospel to 
all men implies a faculty in all men by which they 
will know his gospel when they hear it. Every inti- 
mation of duty carries with it the assumption that 
there is a spirit in man by which he knows a duty 
when he sees it. It is nothing to us that Jesus com- 
mands us to “love one another” if that command 
does not find within us a like command. Otherwise 
we would give equal importance to his other dictum 
that we shall “hate father and mother.” Things 
are not true to us because Jesus or any other says 
them; they are true because they appeal to the 
Christ-spirit within. We recognize at once alleged 
sayings of Jesus that do not meet this witness—as in 
various of the apocryphal gospels—and at once pro- 
nounce them spurious. We recognize the divine 
sonship of the Messiah, not in signs and wonders, 
but simply and solely because of the entire unity of 
his teaching with the divine revealings to humanity. 
His messiahship is based on the truth of his teach- 
ing; that truth is not derived from his messiahship. 
“Truth for authority, not authority for truth.” 

So far as our fundamental teaching is concerned, 
chere is no possibility of mistaking our perfect agree- 
ment with the teaching of the Master. It will be of 
interest to consider some of our minor testimonies 
in the same spirit. 

We believe in a “ free gospel ministry ”; we dis- 
nelieve in a professional ministry. We may offer in 
support of our position in this matter that the great 
ceachers of the Old Testament were all of this type. 
[here was a professional class of prophets—or re- 
vealers of God’s will—in the time of the Hebrew 
kings. (See. 1 Kings, xxii., 6-23.) But not one 
prophecy of this class has been preserved in the 
great sifting process of the centuries. The writings 
which have survived and whose value for every age 
can hardly be denied are those of the self-appointed 
class who felt so strongly the truth that came to 
them that they could not smother it even though it 
led to persecution or death, as it sometimes did. 
fesus himself savs “to this end was I born, for this 
cause came I into the world, that I might bear wit- 
ness to the truth.” He was not “called” by a 
church, he was called by God; he did not preach for 
a living, he’ lived to preach. In his preaching tours 
it seems to have been his custom to accept hospital- 
ity from any who might offer it. We are not told 
how he supplied his wants beyond this, in his first 
journey through the Galilean towns (Mark, i., 39); 

(Concluded on page 119.) 
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PHILADELP 


, SECOND MONTH 21, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 

Please address all letters to 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 


PROFIT SHARING. 


THE trend of public sentiment is in the direction ot 
such a readjustment of the wage system as shall give 
to the laborer a greater share in the profits of indus- 
try. Governor Pennypacker, of Pennsylvania, voiced 
this in his first message to the legislature when he 
said: “ There is no corresponding good to the State 
from the mere accumulation of unused resources in 
the hands of an individual. The State is, therefore, 


interested within reasonable bounds in bringing 
about a condition of things in which, in the distribu- 
tion of rewards resulting from business ventures, cap- 
ital shall have less of profit and labor more of com- 
pensation.” In line with this is the action recently 
taken by some of our large corporations to enable 
workmen to become owners of stock; and by others 
to provide for an annual addition to each man’s 
salary, in proportion to the yearly profits of the busi- 
ness. 

Many efforts have been made during the past cen- 
tury to eliminate the capitalist entirely and to form 
co-operative associations of wage-earners. Most of 
these have failed because their promoters did not rec- 
ognize the value of leadership, or the necessity of giv- 
ing adequate compensation to those having sufficient 
brain-power to manage men, or devise improvements 
in methods and machinery. One of the earliest, as 
well as as one of the most successful experiments in 
profit sharing was made in France, and a brief ac- 
count of it will be suggestive at this time; for who- 
ever succeeds in doing on a large scale what Leclaire 
accomplished in a small way, will be a greater philan- 
thropist than Peabody or Carnegie. 

Edme-Jean Leclaire, the son of a poor shoe- 
maker, became at seventeen apprenticed to a house 
painter in Paris. He learned his trade thoroughly, 
and at twenty-six set up in business for himself with 
a capital of less than 1,000 francs. He gained a repu- 
tation by the excellence of his work, and soon had 
many men in his employ. He became thoroughly 
convinced that the only way to overcome the an- 


tagonism between workman and master was by the 
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participation of the workman in the profits of the 
master. 

When he first mentioned to his men his intention 
of sharing the profits with them they were skeptical ; 
but at the end of the vear he divided among forty 
four of his painters 12,266 francs, and thus convinced 
them of his interest in their welfare. He also induced 
his workmen to establish a mutual aid society and to 
inaugurate a system of old age pensions. In order 
that his business might not die with him he took one 
of his best workman into partnership with him, and 
he himself retired soon afterward from active par- 
ticipation in the business. 

At the close of the nineteenth century the house 
had two managing partners and one sleeping part- 
ner, the mutual aid society, the entire capital being 
400,000 francs. The partners received five per cent. 
interest on their invested capital, and each of the 
managers had a salary of 1,200 francs. After de- 
ducting expenses for the year one-fourth of the profit 
went to the partners, one-fourth to the mutual aid 
society, and the other half was divided among the 
workmen in proportion to the amount of wages each 
one received. Should one of the partners die the 
workmen would elect his successor from among their 
number. 

For thirty vears the day of the division of profits 
was the happiest day in the twelve months for Le- 
claire. He died in 1872, and was buried in a coffin of 
the same material used for the workmen. In his will 
he thus expressed the creed of his life: “ I believe in 
the God who has written in our hearts the lawof duty, 
the law of progress, the law of sacrifice of one’s sell 
I submit myself to his will, 1 bow before 


mysteries of his power and our destiny. I am 


for others. 
the 


the humble disciple of him who has told us to do to 


others what we would have others do to us, and 


to love our neighbors as ourselves; it is in this sense 


that I desire to remain a Christian to my last breath.” 


THE bill introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature by 
Representative Yates, of Philadelphia, permitting the granting 
of licenses to sell liquor in Fairmount Park, brought out so 
many remonstrances that it was killed in the committee. 
When it came up for consideration in the House Committee on 
Law and Order, to which it had been referred, Representative 
Yates himself, in deference to an adverse public sentiment, 
moved that it be reported to the House negatively. The 
Friends did their part in voicing this adverse sentiment. 
The day before the bill met its death the committee appointed 
by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting sent the following appeal 
by telegraph to Senator Sproul, requesting him to present it to 
the committee of the Legislature having charge of the bill : 

‘* We have learned with ceep regret that a bill called the 


_ Yates bill has been prepared and introduced into the Legisla- 
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ture which will permit the granting of licenses to sell liquor in 
our parks. 

‘*We deplore even the suggestion of such objectional 
legislation, and offer our earnest protest against the passage 
of this bill. 

‘* We particularly urge our Representatives and Senators in 
the Legislature to use every honorable means to defeat this 
legislation. 

‘* Signed on behalf of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends held at Philadelphia, Second month 3, 1903. 


** Isaac H. HILLBORN, ) Clerks.” 
‘¢ SARAH GRISCOM, j : 


WE are sure that our readers will be much interested in 
the proceedings of the first general meeting of Friends in 
Australia, which appears in this number. Although it is 
proposed to hold this meeting but once a year it is officially 
styled a ‘‘ quarterly meeting,’’ it being regarded as a branch 
of London Yearly Meeting. The earnestness manifested in 
holding such a meeting is apparent when we note that the 
territory covered by these scattered Friends extends a 
thousand miles from north to south and almost an equal 
distance from east to west. 

The Australian Friend is an interesting monthly paper of 
twenty-four pages, published at three shillings yearly. It is 


evident from the articles and reports which it contains that 
Friends in Australia still bear a testimony in favor of a free 
gospel ministry, and have not found it necessary to introduce 
a paid pastorate and pre-arranged services. 


BIRTHS. 


LEWIS.—On Second month 13, to Davis L. and Caroline 
Bosler Lewis, a son named Laurence Bosler. 


DEATHS. 


BAKER.—First month 22, 1903, Will Carlton, infant son 
of Thomas and Eva M. Baker, aged 4 months and 22 days. 

IVINS.—On Second month 13, 1903, at his home in 
Philadelphia, Aaron B. Ivins, in the 84th year of his age; a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

PICKERING.—At his home, in Elkhart, Indiana, First 
month 31, 1903, Lewis W. Pickering, in the 7!st year of his 
age ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 


TAYLOR.—In West Chester, on Second month 14, 1903, 
Jesse Taylor, aged 84 years. 

He was one of several brothers, Friendly people, born in 
East Goshen, Pa. On the 12th instant his eldest brother, Eli 
Taylor, died in East Rochester, Ohio, aged nearly 89 years. 

THOMPSON.—At his home, Kennett Square, Pa., on the 
8th of Second month, 1903, after a lingering illness, Eli 
Thompson, in his 77th year. 

For a number of years he held the position of elder of 
Kennett Monthly Meeting. 

WALTER.—In Kennett, Chester county, Pa., on Second 
month 16, 1903, Robert Walter, aged 83 years. 

He was, during his long life, a consistent member of 
Friends’ meeting. 


JEREMIAH STARR MOORE, 


Jeremiah Starr Moore died First month 28, at his late home 
on Locust street, West Philadelphia, after an illness of several 
weeks. He was one of the many young men from Lancaster 
county who enlisted in the Civil War with his several brothers, 
all of whom were members of Sadsbury Friends’ Meeting. 
Jeremiah was afterward well known in Philadelphia as a street 
railroad builder, but what we want to most emphasize in this 
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connection was his very strong affinity for the Society of 
Friends. He married outside their membership, yet on being 
visited by a committee from Sadsbury Monthly Meeting as an 
offender, he firmly insisted on retaining the claims of his 
birth-right, and satisfying the meeting of his sincerity of 
purpose, a certificate of removal was granted him to the 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, where he maintained his 
membership up to the time of his death, a period of over 
twenty years. 

Frequently attending other places of worship with his wife, 
he clung with a child-like attachment to the principles of 
Friends, and made the entire conduct of his life conform to 
their teaching in a remarkable degree. When the hour of 
death came he died as he had lived, sinking as it were into a 
calm repose. His character had been marked by a quiet, 
sincere dignity, which had attached to him many friends and 
relatives, who mourn his loss, as leaving a vacancy in their 
circle long to be felt. os 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


ABINGTON, PA., Quarterly Meeting was held on the sth instant, 
with a fair attendance. The meeting for worship, says the 
Ambler Gazetfe, was quite a lengthy one. The silence was 
broken by David Newport, of Abington, who appeared in 
supplication ; Alvan Haines, of Plymouth, Nathaniel Richard- 
son, of Byberry, and Annie Webster, of Horsham, spoke very 
acceptably, the assemblage deriving much profit from their 
words, 


In the business session all the queries were answered, and 
the request was granted for the discontinuance of the mid-week 
meeting at Upper Dublin. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 9. 
(Concluded from page 117.) 
in his second tour, however, we are told (Luke, viii., 
1-3) that, in addition to the twelve, there were with 
him several others “ which ministered unto them of 
their substance.” In sending out his disciples he 
told them to take no provision with them, since “ the 
laborer is worthy of his food ” (Matt., x., 10). They 
were to go out with the simplest possible equipment 
(Matt., x., 1-16; Luke, ix., 1-6), declare their mes- 
sage and pass on. This, it will be seen, has nothing 
to do either way with the office of a modern minis- 
ter who speaks to those already of his faith and who 
lives among them. If to any, the “advices” oi 
Jesus apply to missionaries, certainly not to pastors. 
The same may be said of the very similar directions 
given to the seventy when they were sent out “two 
and two before his face” (Luke, x., 1-20). The 
question of the gospel ministry of our time must be 
judged on its own merits in the spirit of Jesus’ gen- 
eral teaching. It can hardly be claimed that the sys- 
tem of professional pastors is succeeding in any 
large way. So far from gaining courageous leader- 
ship we have in general a pulpit dominated by the 
pew; and moreover there is a very real, though dis- 
guised, feeling that the preacher class is a rather 
weak and effeminate class. Their judgment does 
not count heavily in business matters, in statecratt, 
or in social life. There are many exceptions, but I 
think this statement does not go beyond the truth. 
We are still dependent on the self-appointed re- 
former for most important witness-bearing. The 
truths advocated from the pulpit are very generally 
undisputed or unheeded. It may be said that the 
unprofessional ministry has succeeded no better. 
But if we include—as we should—every unpaid and 
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unprofessional witness to the truth, I think it can 
hardly be denied that most advance has come under 
the stress of their efforts. Perhaps we need both. 
It is not our place to condemn. Certainly we recog- 
nize the often great value of the pastors of Christian 
churches. But we may question if they would not 
be even more valuable to society if they were equally 
faithful in the midst of the active business of life. 
We are not opposed to Christian ministry; we but 
differ from them as to the method of greatest effec- 
tiveness—and that need not prevent us from labor- 
ing with them in heartiest unity when occasion 
ofters. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 
BELFAST.—II. 

Tue annual conference of the Irish Temperance 
League has just been held, and large and enthusiastic 
meetings during three days have attested the inter- 
est taken. Over 2,000 attended the principal one in 
Ulster Hall, and several noted speakers have elo- 
quently forced home the claims of total abstinence, 
among whom Dr. Henry, from New York, joined by 
Prof. Jones, an extra fine singer, were much admired. 
Educational temperance text-books, as used in our 
American public schools, are much needed this side 
the Atlantic, where drunkenness is on the increase, 
especially among women. Breakfast, lunches and 
tea were supplied during this season of resume of 
work done and needed. They have now twenty-six 
temperance cafes and restaurants in Belfast, and pro- 
pose to run temperance vans for coffee and lunches 
to take out to the fairs so common in Ireland. 

At the usual meeting of the Friends’ Institute on 
First month 22d, the subject of the repeal of the 
duties on alcoholic drinks was well discussed, an ad- 
vocate on each first addressing us, then a 
lengthy discussion, finally a closing resume and an 


side 


swer by each, and a vote taken; result, one majority 
against the repeal. 


Both sides claimed their par- 
ticular views as best for advancing the temperance 
cause. Those for repeal took the view that we had 
no right to take the money obtained by the debasing 
and soul-crushing 
even if we used it 
asylums, prisons, 


of humanity, so sanctioning it, 
in part for sustaining our insane 
penitentiaries and workhouses. 
They also pleaded that the increase of duty did not 
and had not decreased the amount of liquor drunk. 
Advocates of high duties claimed there would result 
a large increase of the drinking habit when free of 
duty, and desired it to be so high as to be prohibitive : 
then the answer came, if not drunk, there would be 
no revenue for government, which they claimed was 
needed. The chief reason for the government not 
restricting the manufacture and sale of intoxicants is 
the revenue derived—some £38,000,000—therefore, 
no drinking, no revenue. But surely it is only shal- 
low sophistry that the “ end justifies the means,” and 
enough revenue can accrue from other sources and 
save the country from the present untold misery en- 
tailed. 
Ulster Quarterly Meeting opened on the 17th 
inst.; and Ministry and Oversight on First-day 
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Three meetings for worship were held, beside adult 
and mission meetings. No First-day School for chil- 
dren of Friends is held, but one for outside poor chil- 
dren. On Second-day the business meeting lasted 
from 10.30 a.m. to 2.15 p.m., during which several 
interesting subjects were brought under considera- 
tion. A long and healthy report was read from the 
Home Missionary Committee, showing encourag- 
ing results during the year. A proposition was 
read from Dublin Quarterly Meeting regard- 
ing an invitation for the committee of London 
Yearly Meeting on the subject of Peace, to labor 
among Friends and others in this island. This 
caused much diversity of opinion to be expressed, 
many thinking that a strong sympathetic feel- 
ing had existed, and still exists, somewhat political 
in tendency, among our English Friends; whilst 
in Ireland they desire to keep strictly on the higher 
ground that all wars and fighting are antagonistic to 
Christianity. A minute was made postponing the in- 
vitation to a future time. Though Friends here claim 
to have kept to peace ideals, pure and simple, yet 
many, I believe, sympathize strongly with the gov- 
ernment or imperial side of the question as regards 
the South African terrible tragedy. 

After the close of the business meeting time was 
given for lunch, and the closing meeting for worship 
took place 3.45 p.m. Among the visitors from a dis- 
tance were one or two from England, and George 
Grubb, from Dublin. The latter spent part of the 
winter of 1892-3 in New York and Brooklyn. His 
kindly spirit and tender, loving and earnest addresses 
and sermons were much appreciated. At the rooms 
of the Home Mission I attended the annual enter- 
tainment last week, given to the waifs and strays ot 
the slums, and you may be sure of Belfast having its 
share, with its 358,000 people, of whom from 10,000 
to 15,000 are laborers in the shipyards, and over 5,000 
in the rope and other industries. There were some 
115 boys and girls present, and to secure order the 
greatest vigilance was observed by the management. 
As the children rushed in we directed them to their 
seats, and then passed out the bags of sandwiches 
and cakes. Each had at least two cups of tea, and 
they chatted away, sometimes too voluminously. 
After all were satisfied they stood up, and the tables 
were cleared of dishes, shut up and placed in the rear. 
Seon all were arranged in front of the platform, 
speeches were made, pieces recited, graphophone dis- 
played, etc., much to their amusement. Hymns and 
songs in chorus and solos were given by some of the 
girls, finishing by 9.30 p.m., when on retiring in good 
order each was given an orange. Some were dirty 
little things, but earnest, happy and thankful.” One 
boy of ten years, with hands and jacket black, said he 
almost always attended, but the last night was spent 
in a coal boat at the river side; hence the black. He 
had no one to care for him, and did not even attend 
school. S. K. SMITH. 

First month 24, 1903. 


No sadder proof can be given by a man of his own 
littleness than disbelief in great men.—[ Carlyle. ] 
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AUSTRALIAN GENERAL MEETING. 


THE first general meeting of Friends in Australia was 
held in Melbourne, beginning with a meeting of the 
Committee of Arrangements, on Seventh-day, Elev- 
enth month 1st. On First-day there were meetings 
for worship at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m.; and at 4 p.m. a 
Bible class was held under the leadership of John 
Morland. On Second-day, at 3 p.m., there was a 
general meeting on Ministry and Oversight, at which 
there was an attendance of 29, each of the established 
meetings in Australia being represented. The fol- 
lowing report of some of the business transacted by 
the meeting as a whole is taken from the Australian 
Friend. 

The general meeting commenced on Second-day, 
Eleventh month 3d, at 7.30 p.m., with an assemblage 
of 94 Friends. The largest number present at any 
of the meetings was 105; the smallest 70, and the 
average 92. Considering the distance to be traveled, 
and the difficulties of leaving home and business, 
this attendance was very inspiriting, and the interest 
was well maintained throughout the eight sittings. 
Twelve members came from New South Wales; ten 
from Tasmania; six from South Australia; and two 
from Queensland. About twenty Victorian Friends, 
not resident near Melbourne, were also present. 
There were special messengers of love from London 
Yearly Meeting in the persons of John Morland (its 
clerk), Joshua Rowntree, and Isabella Rowntree, and 
the meeting was greatly helped by the presence of 
Henrietta Brown and E. Maria Bishop, who have, 
for about two years, been traveling amongst Aus- 
tralian lriends; also by that of Priscilla and Susan- 
nah FE. Wells from Birmingham; and of Thomas E 
Grubb, a minister of Cork Monthly Meeting. 

Reports were given from the several monthly 
meetings, including particulars from the statistical 
returns, and the condition of isolated members; af- 
ter which epistles were read from the Continental 
Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings in London, 
and from New York Yearly Meeting. 

The consideration of the state of the Society oc- 
cupied the larger portion of two sittings. One mem- 
ber expressed disappointment at the slow progress 
of the Society of Friends, and the very small increase 
in numbers. Then querying why our numbers are 
so few, he believed the answer must be that we are 
content to be a quiet, unassuming people, and too 
fond of isolation. He felt strongly that we should 
vigorously testify against the misrepresentations of 
Christianity which were causing men to become in- 
different to religion; and that we should rise up and 
preach the wonderful truths which have been given 
us to proclaim. Another member expressed the 
conviction that the best way of spreading Quakerism 
is to live Quakerism. And when several others had 
spoken of the hindrance to growth caused by con- 
tinuing on our books individuals whose hearts are not 
with us, a visiting Friend said that she trusted that 
this meeting would not be one of discouragement, 
but of hope for the future. There was, in her view 


of things, much to be thankful for amidst difficulties 
Question: 


of isolation and other serious obstacles. 


ings with regard to our numbers do not conduce to 


our best welfare. Let us rather direct our thoughts 
towards the edifying of the meetings and of individ- 
uals. To this end we should encourage our members 
to engage in some service for the good of others ; and 
we should use our energies to arrive at some practi- 
cal means for helping the various meetings to pro- 
vide proper teaching for the inculcation of Friends’ 
views. 

Another Ilriend, referring to the building of 
Jerusalem’s walls, under the supervision of Nehe- 
miah, whose men, though working in different direc- 
tions, were engaged in one common object, desired 
that we should not spend our strength in discussing 
the building capacities of others, or the amount of 
“stubble” they were putting into their work; but 
that we should, above all else, keep in the spirit of 
brotherly love. Whilst it was sometimes right to 
protest against the use of too much “ stubble,” let us 
be careful lest, through overdoing this, our own 
efforts become less effective. Though rightly recog- 
nizing that we have special truths to proclaim, let us 
nevertheless, as far as possible, regard ourselves as 
fellow-servants of all men who are seeking the high- 
est good for humanity; even though they are not al- 
together on our lines let us endeavor to harmonious- 
ly labor with them in the great cause. 

One speaker instanced the great value of summer 
schools, because, as science progresses, our religious 
community is thus helped to progress with it, with 
the result that in England the Society of Friends 
stands more securely than other denominations be- 
fore the advancing tide of scientific research. 

A subsequent speaker, alluding to the advance ol 
science, pleaded with Friends for a little indulgence 
toward those people who find a great deal of sym- 
pathy with the trend of modern thought. These 
may at times appear to speak from a cold, scientific 
turn of mind, and yet are anxious and willing to sit 
as humble, dependent children at the feet of Jesus 
and be taught by Him. He felt sure that Friends 
will do a great work in the world when they learn to 
love one another and to trust one another complete- 
ly. Referring to what had been said concerning the 
question of numbers, and concerning the retention 
of members who are felt to be a hindrance instead 
of a help, he inclined to the opinion we should act 
wisely to look to efficiency rather than to numbers, 
and to distinguish between the inside and the out- 
side of the individual. As to those amongst us who 
are indifferent, he preferred to follow in the foot- 
steps of our Lord who did not compel the unworthy 
to believe, but allowed such to exclude themselves. 
The main duty of our meeting, however, appeared to 
him to be rather in the direction of helping and in- 
structing its members, especially the younger ones; 
and he proposed that the general meeting should 
urge its subordinate meetings to have stated times 
for giving definite instruction respecting our 
religious principles—such teaching not to be confined 
to exhortation and lectures, but to allow of oppor- 
tunity for the young people to express their difficul- 
ties freely, seeing that a great deal of success of 
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teaching depends upon the free interchange of opin- 
ion between scholar and teacher. 

A representative from another monthly meeting, 
whilst recognizing that more should be done to make 
our views generally known, ‘desired to say that no 
possible good can accrue from railing at other de- 
nominations who are all helping to spread a knowl- 
edge of God according to the light they have re- 
ceived. And with respect to the dissociating of cer- 
tain members, suggested by some speakers, he should 
prefer, before taking any steps in the direction in- 
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_ to do its work alone, any more than it has been left 


' to do in the older countries. 


| these lands as a Christian society in Australia. 


dicated, that we first do all in our power to draw | 


these closer to us; seeing that, in many instances, the 
fault of non-attendance rests with the meeting. 
Another representative suggested that, on these 
occasions for considering the state of the Society, 
the members should leave to the General Meeting on 
Ministry and Oversight all questions having refer- 
ence to the delinquency or indifference of those con- 
nected with us. 


tageous for many reasons. He thought that this 


meeting, accepting such an allotment of ministration, | 


would gain in strength and directness through con- 
fining its attention chiefly to matters concerning the 
condition of subordinate meetings; but more espe- 
cially to matters relating to the edification of the in- 
dividual, and the expression of religion in the daily 
life, manifested in self-sacrificing effort for the up- 
lifting of our fellow-men, whether within or beyond 
our borders. He believed that, by so doing, we 
should sooner arrive at some practical means for im- 
proving the state of that portion of the Society which 
is under the control of this general meeting. For 
the knowledge of “the state of the Society” is at- 


tained by considering the welfare of the units com- | 


posing it; whether individually we are faithful to our 
religious principles in our relationship with other 
men. And the purpose of such consideration is the 
strengthening of each individual for his separate ser- 
vice, each in his own sphere, and on his own special 
lines; yet all in harmonious relationship to the one 
Head. 

A member of the deputation from England, refer- 
ring to the desire which had been expressed that we 
should be an aggressive people, in which desire he 
himself also shared, said that such aggressiveness of 
our Society can exist only through self-sacrifice on 
the part of its members. And with regard to the im- 
portance of first bringing people to Christ, which had 
been rightly urged by some amongst us, it should 
be remembered that, if we are properly endued with 
the spirit of truth, and go forth as Friends to preach 
Christ’s kingdom, we cannot help putting our teach- 
ing into the Quaker mould, so to speak. Respecting 
the privileges which the establishment of this general 
meeting confers, these bring new duties—the care 
of all the members on this large continent, which is 
no light task. Yet let us desire to have faith that 
God will supply all our need. Our Heavenly Father 
who has watched over the Society of Friends for 
these 250 years, and has enabled its members to do 
great things, will also be with us in the future. In 
this new land, our religious community will not have 


The division of business is advan- | 





And let not anyone 
give way to the temptation to place his burden on 
the shoulders of another, saying, “ I am not fitted for 
it ’; seeing that it is our common lives that God has 
called upon for the work which He needs doing. 
Another member of the deputation remarked that 
he had been very interested in hearing the various 
phases of thought which had been expressed, and in 
receiving information of the doings of Friends in 
In 
this work each has to manifest allegiance to his Lord, 
and take his own responsibility. Let us have more 


of the spirit of the early Friends; let us be ready to 
receive lessons from their experience, so that we mav 
be truly a means of help and comfort to those who 
are looking to us for sympathy and for oversight. 


Conferences, Associations, Ltc. 


PHILADELPIHA, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held 
its regular monthly meeting Second month 9, 1903. For the 
ensuing year Edward Clarkson Wilson was elected president, 


| and Caroline F. Comly secretary. 


William W. Birdsall gave an informal and interesting talk 
on ‘‘Our Testimony to Peace and the Venezuelan Incident.’’ 
He spoke hopefully about the ultimate peace of the world. 
He said that nations do not want to go to war with one another, 
and it is very largely a matter of commercialism which keeps 
them at peace. The testimony to peace has not been without 
value, but in conjunction with the present idea of com- 
mercialism it plays a secondary part. 

The rest of the evening was devoted to a photographic 
exhibition. Slides and prints taken by members of the 
Association and their friends were shown. 

HELEN Moore FOoGG, Secretary. 


Darsy, Pa.—The attendance at the Philanthropic Confer- 
ence held in the Friends’ meeting-house on the 15th instant 
was small, owing to the very inclement weather, there being 
twelve men and twelve women present, but the meeting was 
full of life. The subject, ‘‘ Equal Rights for Women,’’ was 
discussed by Elizabeth Lloyd, Joseph T. Bunting, Elizabeth S. 
Bunting, Dr. Painter, Hannah Yarnall, Isaac Bartram, Wil- 
liam D. Yarnall and others ; and an excellent selection was 
read by Mary Yarnall. 


CHESTER, PA.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ As- 
sociation was held in the Chester Meeting-house at eight o’ clock 
on Sixth-day evening, Second month 13th. The members 
listened to an excellent paper entitled ‘‘ Lucretia Mott,’’ written 
by Tacie Gilbert. It dealt with the life and lifework of this 
gifted woman. Eliza Dutton read an extract from a paper de- 
livered at Chautauqua, entitled ‘‘ Prayer.’ The program was 
completed by the reading of a paper on ‘‘ Current Events"’ 
by Loula Mercer. Ipa E. Houston, Cor. Sec. 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, Pa.—At the regular meeting of the 
Friends’ Association held Second month 13, Emma Mammel 
opened the exercises by a reading, entitled ‘‘A Little Hero.”’ 
In answer to the question, ‘‘ Is there any work bearing upon 
public welfare that we can engage in to strengthen ourselves 
as a Society ?'’ a paper prepared by Annie F. Ambler was 
read by the secretary. Donald Corson recited a poem, entitled 
‘« The Guest.'’ A paper on ‘‘ The Propriety of our Preparative 
Meeting appointing a Committee on Membership,"’ was read 
by Elizabeth D. Corson, which was followed by a discussion 
of the two papers. Emma Buckman then gave a very full 
report of ‘‘Current Topics,’ followed by a recitation by Sara 
Haines. WILLIAM W. AMBLER, Secretary. 
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AccoTink, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
Anna S. Walton's, Second month 8, 1903. 

Sarah E Cox reada biography of William Penn. Chandler 
Pidgeon gave a recitation. The secretary read ‘‘ The Pro- 
motion of Reverence,’’ an address by Robert M. Janney at 
Asbury Park Conference. Sarah Anthony read a paper 
prepared by Lydia Irish on the Annual Conference of Young 
Friends’ Associations held in Philadelphia in Twelfth month. 
Jane Pidgeon recited ‘‘ The Golden Ladder.”’ 

After intermission and roll call Edward Walton read from 
John J. Cornell's ‘‘ Principles of the Society of Friends.’ 

ELLEN LUKENS, Secretary. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association of New York 
and Brooklyn met Second month 8, 1903. 

An invitation was given to all interested to attend a meeting 
to be held at 16th street and Rutherfurd Place, New York, at 
8 o'clock p. m., on the 15th instant, to consider a plan for 
organizing meetings in furtherance of the general idea of 
promulgating Friends’ principles. 

Resolutions in favor of a more rigid enforcement of child- 
labor laws in the State of New York were read. After 
discussion the resolutions were approved, and the president 
and secretary were directed to sign them on behalf of the 
Association. 

A committee on military duty reported that no copy of the 
new Congressional law regarding the militia of the country 
had been found for examination, but that a scrutiny of the New 
York State law on the same subject showed that no exception 
had been there made in favor of Friends. 

Several short statements were read by different members 
of the Association giving their individual ideas of what were 
the main principles of the Society. These statements and the 
discussion following showed a substantial agreement concern- 
ing the essentials of our religious faith. 

WALTER HAVILAND, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On the gth instant, Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ John Woolmanand His Times.’’ He said 
that Woolman stands the same in Friends’ annals as Socrates 
in Greek philosophy. Dr. Walton then related some incidents 
to show Woolman’s action as regards slavery and how he had 
given his life to influence the Society of Friends against 
participation in slave holding. John Woolman's mission 
seemed to be to the down-trodden, and it was here that his 
individuality and personality showed forth. He realized that 
he must be free himself before he could give himself to another, 
and the secret on which his life evolved was a perfect freedom 
of individuality. 

The regular meeting of the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society 
was held on the roth instant. New officers were elected as 
follows: president, William E. Hannum ; vice-president, 
Marshall Taylor ; secretary, Blanche E. Brown. Dr. Trotter 
gave a short talk concerning ‘‘Some Animals of the Upper 
Nile.’’ Arthur Collins reported for the department of astronomy 
with a paper on ‘‘ The Relation of the Moon to the Tides."’ 
‘¢ Preservation of Wood,’’ was the subject of a short illustrated 
talk by Dr. Alleman. E. R. Meredith gave a talk on ‘‘ The 
Feeders of Great Railway Systems."’ 

Prof. Hayes lectured on ‘‘ The Poets of Country Life,"’ at 
Shortlidge’s Academy, Concordville, Pa., on Second month 11. 

Dr. Hull lately gave a lecture at Kennett Square on ‘‘ The 
George, Junior, Republic,’’ and on the 12th he gavea lecture on 
‘* The Youth and Early Manhood of Lincoln."’ In this lecture 
he showed the main characteristics which led Lincoln up from 
the farm to the White House. 

The meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held 
on last First-day evening. Some of those who had promised 
to take part were unable to attend, and the program was short. 
Gertrude Bricker read a paper on ‘‘ Isaac T. Hopper.’’ Dr. 
Battin spoke on ‘‘Some German anti-Quakerism,"’ and 
Dean Bond gave a few incidents concerning Hopper and 
philanthropic work. P. M. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
UNIFORM LESSON LEAVES. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Tue lesson leaves are most excellent ; | am trying to keep 
them on file for future reference. Nevertheless | am sorry 
each week's lessons of the different grades are not all on one 
tcpic. We usually have a short conference after the lesson 
for the purpose of having the whole school discuss some of its 
important features, or for any teacher or pupil to ask questions 
upon the lesson, but we find it does not reach the young 
people who might gain very much by hearing the older 
members of the school give some talks on the lesson they 
had just been studying. When the present course is finished 
I think there would be no loss if we would begin over again, 
use the same lessons, and let the adult and intermediate 
classes proceed together through the whole Bible. The lessons 
are all good enough to be used again and again. I shall be 
glad when we have one topic for both grades by the best means 
at command. Mary A. Way. 

Warrior's Mark, Pa. 





START NEW MEETINGS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 

I have read and re-read the many different ways of benefit- 
ing the Society of Friends, or rather increasing its membership. 
A good many of the Western towns have a goodly number of 
Friends and Friendly people. Now wherever there are even 
a few there should be a Friends’ Association started. Make 
it interesting, contribute money, and send some one who can 
explain our principles and our numbers will soon be more. 
That is the way all other societies are doing, and | am sorry 
to say a great many are helping the latter that would make 
good members in our own, only they do not have an 
opportunity. This«ught to be done everywhere, and now is 
the time. In membership, 

ESTHER B. 
Kingman, Kansas, Second month 9, 1903. 


HAINES. 


A FIRE AT RACESTREET MEETING-HOUSE. 


On Third-day about 2 o'clock a Friend crossing the meeting- 
house yard from the Young Friends’ Association building to 
the Central School building saw smoke pouring out of the 
basement windows of the Cherry street end of the meeting- 
house. She gave the alarm, and the janitor, several of the 
teachers, and a number of persons employed in the different 
buildings were soon on hand and carried snow and water 
until the arrival of the firemen, who put out the flames in less 
than an hour. The fire broke out in the joists immediately 
over the furnace ; little damaye was done besides the burning 
of the floor and joists for several feet around the register. As 
the schools closed early on account of the funeral of Aaron 
B. Ivins there were no children in the buildings or on the 
grounds to add to the excitement. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Tue Young Friends’ Association of North A street, Richmond, 
Indiana, gave a reception onthe evening of Second month 3d, 
to the young Friends of Main and Eighth streets (Orthodox). 
Each guest received as a souvenir a little ‘‘ Quaker bonnet,”’ 
cut from gray paper and tied with a tiny bow of white ribbon. 
Esther S. Wallace, of Syracuse, N. Y., on receiving one of 
these souvenirs, composed the following lines : 

A little ‘‘ Quaker Bonnet,’’ 

Sent by a sister kind— 

A souvenir, they tell me true, 

Of fust a merry time. 

But, oh, that little bonnet 

Is dear to me to-night, 

It brings my mother back again 

And fills me with delight. 

Her gentle face I seem to see ; 

Her ever-loving, tender ‘‘thee"’ 

Falls softly on my ear. 

Oh, blessed friendship, touched by love, 

Has opened e’en the courts above, 

And just this little souvenir 

Has brought my angel mother here. 
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On the evening of the 13th, says the Wilmington Morning 
News, the Young Friends’ Association gave a dinner in the 
school building to about 250 guests. Dr. William I. Hull, of 
Swarthmore, was present, and gave an illustrated talk upon 
‘* Historic Philadelphia and its Suburbs."’ 

Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, will address a meeting 
in the Baptist church at Lansdowne, Pa., Third-day evening, 
Second month 24, under the auspices of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


To commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the birth- 
day of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was born Fifth month 25, 
1803, Houghton, Mifflin & Company will issue the Centenary 
Edition of Emerson's complete works. The text will be the 
same as that of the Riverside Edition, prepared during 
Emerson's life-time by J. Elliott Cabot ; with the addition of an 
introduction and notes at the end of each volume by Edward 
Waldo Emerson, the son of the famous essayist. There will 
also be one or two volumes made up from manuscripts hitherto 
unpublished. A precious feature of this edition will be an 
original sheet of Emerson's manuscript in every set. 


The first edition of ‘‘ Sally Wister'’s Journal,’’ edited by 
Albert Cook Myers, and published by Ferris & Leach, 
Philadelphia, was sold almost as soon as it appeared upon the 
book counters. The second edition of this ‘‘ Quaker Maiden's 
Account of Her Experiences with Officers of the Continental 
Army,’’ is now ready, and will be welcomed by those who 
were disappointed in securing a copy of the first edition. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FIRST MONTH, 1903. 

Mean barometer, ‘ 

Highest barometer during the mouth. ‘toth, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 8th, 

Mean temperature, : 

Highest temperature during the month, 30th, 

Lowest temperature during | the month, 13th, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, aia) 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 11th, 12th, . 

Least daily range of temperature, 4th, 5th, 8th, 

Mean daily range of temperature, ee 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, . 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., : . £9g:8 

Total precipitation, rain, and melted snow, inches, . 2 4:28 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.37 iaoaliae 
of rain, on the 2nd, and 3rd. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 13. 

Number of clear days 9, fair days 13, cloudy days 9. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 

Snow on the 6th, 7th, 11th, 24th, 25th and 26th.. Total snowfall 
in nches, during the month 5. ; 4. 7 inches of which fell 
on the 24th and 25th. No snow on the ground on the 
15th, and none at the end of the month. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 50° on 30th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 11.5° on 13th 
and roth. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 28.4°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 48° on 29th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at $ p.m., 13° on 12th. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 30.3°. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 29.4°. 

NoTe.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 39.1° and 27.° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 33.1°, which is .5° above the normal, 1.5° above 
the corresponding month in 1902. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 4.28 
inches, is .82 inches above the normal, and 1.33 inches more 
than fell during First month, 1902. 

JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, First month 31. 
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THE IDEAL. 
“‘ Not the treasures 1s it that have awakened in me so unspeakable 
desire, but the Blue Flower is what I long to behold.'’—[Novalis.] 
SOMETHING I may not win attracts me ever— 
Something elusive, yet supremely fair, 
Thrills me with gladness, but contents me never, 
Fills me with sadness, yet forbids despair. 


It blossoms just beyond the paths I follow, 
It shines beyond the farthest stars I see, 

It echoes faint from ocean caverns hollow, 
And from the land of dreams it beckons me. 


It calls, and all my best, with joyful feeling, 
Essays to reach it, as 1 make reply ; 
I feel its sweetness o’er my spirit stealing, 
Yet know ere I attain it I must die! 
—Florence Earle Coates, in Atlantic Monthly. 


WHAT MIGHT BE. 


Ir everyone were kind and sweet, 
And every one were jolly ; 

lf every heart with gladness beat, 
And none were melancholy ; 

If none should murmur or complain, 
And every one should labor 

In useful work, and each were fain 
To help and cheer his neighbor, — 

Then what a blessed world 'twould be, 

For you and me, just you and me! 


And if, perhaps, we both should try 
That glorious time to hurry ; 
If you and I, just you and I, 
Should smile and never worry ; 
If we should grow, just you and I, 
Kinder and sweeter hearted,— 
Perhaps in some near by-and-by 
That good time might get started : 
Then what a blessed world ‘twould be, 
For you and me, just you and me ! 
—The Christian Life. 


SHIPS AT SEA. 


If all the ships I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 
Ah, well ! the harbor would not hold 
So many ships as there would be, 

If all my ships came home to me. 


If half my ships came back from sea 
And brought their precious freight to me, 
Ah, well! I should have wealth as great 
As any king that sits in state, 

So rich the treasure there would be. 


If but one ship now out at sea, 

Should come a-sailing home to me, 

Ah, well! the storm-clouds then might frown, 
For if the others all went down, 

Still rich and proud and glad I'd be 

If that one ship came home to me. 


But if that ship went down at sea, 

And all the others came to me 
Weighted with gems and wealth untold, 
With honor, riches, glory, gold, 

The poorest soul on earth I'd be, 

If that one ship came not to me. 


O skies, be calm. O winds, blow free, 
Blow all my ships home safe to me, 
But if thou sendest some awrack 
To never more come sailing back, 
Send any, all, that sail the sea, 
But send my love ship home to me. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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| winter, using the “ Tanglewood Tales,” James Bald- 


The following article, by Mrs. Andrew McLeish, published in the | win’s “ Old Greek Stories ” and various other forms 


Standard. Chicago, is sent by our friend H. A. Plummer, of Glencoe, Ill. 
Owing to its length we are obliged to publish it in two parts.—EDITORS. 


Tuts is in no sense a dissertation upon literature and 
its relation to children, but rather a simple statement 
of what the author has tried to do toward forming in 
her own children a good literary taste, and a love for 
that which is beautiful and ennobling. With the 
reader’s permission I will tell my story in the first 
person, as that is so much more direct. 

I have always felt very strongly the dangers that 
beset our children at the present day from the floods 
of children’s books and stories that threaten to inun- 
date us, and it has seemed to me that one of the first 
essentials is to train in them the power to discrimi- 
nate. They must be able to distinguish the good 
from the bad. Their taste must be so developed that 
they will be naturally drawn to that which is whole- 
some and sound and sweet, and will turn with disgust 
from that which is mawkishly sentimental, or which 
depicts in life abnormal and unnatural aspects. 

Moreover, the constant reading of light litera- 
ture, even if it is not essentially bad, is a mental dis- 
sipation. Too steady a flow of easy stories, in at one 
ear and out at the other, destroys mental fiber. Lit- 
erature to do its full part in the training of a child 
must be of such a character that it makes demands 
upon his mind. It must hold his complete attention 
and stimulate his powers of imagination and reason- 
ing. It should rouse his sympathy and his dramatic 
instinct. It must come over into his own life and 
take possession of him. He must be, for the time 
being, the character of whom he reads. All this in- 
volves much reading aloud, especially to the younger 
children, and if such reading is done by one who has 
sympathy and imagination and some dramatic power, 
it is astonishing how far afield a little child may be 
carried, with keenest interest and enjoyment. 

I think it was when my two older boys were seven 
and five respectively that I first attempted the read- 
ing of a book tothem. They had had stories which 
depicted to them their own experience, fairy stories 
and stories of the life of nature. This first book was 
Charles Kingsley’s “ Water Babies.” Of course, in 
reading it 1 confined myself strictly to the story of 
Tom, omitting all the sarcasms upon education, etc., 
with which the book teems. We read about half an 
hour every day, just after the children’s supper. Both 
the boys enjoyed it very much and got much from it. 
The Do-as-you-likes, who lived under the flap-doodle 
tree, and gradually, from lack of never having to do 
anything hard, sank back into apedom; Mrs. Be- 
done-by-as-you-did and Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be- 
done-by all became household characters; and I 
think nothing so impressed the children as the pic- 
ture of poor little Tom with his selfishness and mean- 
ness sticking out in sharp spines all over his poor 
little body, making it impossible for any one to cud- 
dle him, or play with him. It is a telling picture of 
the isolating effect of selfishness. 
From the “ Water Babies ” we went on to Kings- 
ley’s “ Greek Heroes.” This opened up the realm 
of Greek mythology, and in that we reveled for one 





of Greek myth and hero tales. Now the children 
were fairly launched in the world of lofty endeavor 
and noble and heroic achievement. They were stirred 
by the deeds of these grand old heroes, and they felt 
the beauty of the Greek thought. They accepted the 
explanation of these other children for the phe- 
nomena of nature which they saw about them. For 
them, too, Phzton daily drove his fiery chariot 
through the heavens; upon them Apollo shot his 
golden arrows; and to their feet as they sat upon the 
shore of the lake came racing the white-maned 
horses of Poseidon. 

I think we spent the next summer largely upon 
books that had to do with nature study and animal 
life. If I am not mistaken the first “ Jungle Book ” 
was read then, and with the keenest enjoyment. 

The next winter, when the children were eight 
and six respectively, we made our first acquaintance 
with Norse mythology. I think our first book was 
James Baldwin’s “Story of Siegfried.” Then came 
Hamilton Mabie’s “ Norse Stories,” which gives a 
well-connected account of the mythology of the 
Norse peoples. The boys were very much _ inter- 
terested in comparing the Norse idea of creation 
with the Greek, and both with the Hebrew. They 
could see very plainly how the conceptions of Norse 
and Greek had grown out of the different conditions 
under which the two races had lived, and they also 
felt the great superiority of the Hebrew conception. 
During that winter we used for lighter reading a 
very interesting collection of “ Popular Tales from 
the Norse,’ by Dasent. These are nursery tales of 
the days when there were nursery tales, when folk- 
lore was handed down by word of mouth from 
mother to child. They interest the child because 
they are so purely child-like in spirit, and because he 
finds in them so many of the roots of his favorite 
fairy tales. 

Since this introduction to Norse myths we have 
at different times and in different ways taken up the 
Nibelungen cycle as treated by Wagner. The form 
which the children enjoyed most was Miss Grace 
Barber’s “ Wagner Opera Stories.”” There the lan- 
guage is simple and the beautiful spiritual meaning 
of the old tales is preserved. Two other books which 
we also used were Frost’s “ Wagner Story Book” 
and Miss Anna Chapin’s “ Story of the Rhinegold.” 
In passing I cannot speak too strongly of the moral 
stimulus of Norse mythology. The constant struggle 
of those early people with the giants of frost and cold 
developed in them a strength and moral earnestness 
which cannot fail to impress a child. There are 
specific lessons, too, as for instance the loathsome 
picture of Fafnir, changed by sordid greed from a 


mighty giant to a groveling dragon. There is some- 


thing wonderfully poetic, too, in the longing of this 
people for the spring and their joy in its return. It 
helps interpret to us our own delight in the passing 
of the stern, cold winter. 

The next summer we devoted again to animal and 
vegetable life, more jungle stories, more Uncle Re- 
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mus, and Thompson-Seton’s “ Wild Animals.” Also 
I think it was then that we read “ Robin Hood”’ in 
the beautiful form in which Howard Pyle has set it 
forth. Redolent of the woods as it is, and full of the 
freedom of a perfectly untrameled life, it seems the 
best sort of a book of adventure for children just as 
the adventurous period begins to dawn for them. In- 
cidentally, too, and by contrast, it shows the value of 
law in the land and helps to develop in the child a re- 
spect for that which must to a certain extent restrain 
him. 

When winter came again we settled ourselves 
down to the “ Odyssey,” and a most delightful win- 
ter we had of it. I told the boys, of course, of the 
events that led up to these wanderings of Ulysses, 
the stealing of Helen and the Trojan war, but the 
reading of the “ Iliad” we saved for a later date. 
The reading went a little hard for a few days, but 
when the boys at last got into the spirit of the poem, 
and had grasped the style, they hung with open- 
mouthed interest, night after night, the whole winter, 
upon the adventures of Ulysses. In the spring there 
was, fortunately, an opportunity to see the 
“Odyssey ” dramatized and played by some of the 
Greeks of Chicago. Of course, that added the fin- 
ishing touch of delight, and for weeks afterward the 
scenes were repeated upon a little stage which the 
children constructed in their playroom. There, clad 
in Greek garments which they made for themselves 
from colored cheesecloth, with the aid of their little 
three-year-old sister, the only feminine figure upon 
whom they could lay hands, and who played with 
equal success Pallas, Athene, Penelope and Arete, 
they lived over again the delights of those ancient 
adventurers. 

The next fall we passed on to a later historical 
period. We took up the stories of King Arthur and 
his Round Table, as they are given by Sidney 
Lanier in his “ Boy’s King Arthur.” This opened an 
entirely new realm of interest. Knighthood became 
the beau ideal. The boys reveled in the knightly 
deeds of Sir Launcelot, Sir Tristram, Sir Galahad, 
and all the rest. The sound of the old English, too, 
delighted their ears, and they had that satisfactory 
sense of getting at the beginnings of things, in the 
picure of early life on the island of Britain. 

In order to carry them further in the period of 
chivalry, we read “ Ivanhoe” after the King Arthur 
stories were finished. That was also very much en- 
joyed, both for the story and for the picture of Brit- 
ish life during the blending of Saxons and Normans. 
The boys read for themselves at this time Scott’s 
“ Tales of a Grandfather.” One of the most delight- 
ful experiences in the reading of “ Ivanhoe” was the 
meeting of the beloved old friends in Robin Hood's 
band. When it first dawned upon the boys that the 
Friar of Copmanhurst was really Friar Tuck, their 
delight knew no bounds. They were also greatly in- 
terested in the fusion of Normans and Saxons, the 
building up of the English race, and gradual growth 
of the English language. A little bit of Chaucer, 
just to illustrate earlv English, proved interesting. 
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This has been in the main the list of our serious 
reading for week days, but it has been interspersed 
with much fun, quite a little poetry, and now and then 
some simple little story, which had a good deal of 
wholesome sentiment. 

For fun we have turned largely to Uncle Remus. 
Our poetry has been chiefly from Longfellow, Low- 
ell, Whittier and Holmes. The boys do not like 
too much of it. One of our little stories served the 
purpose of introducing the children to Shakespeare. 
It was “ Captain January.” 1f you remember, the lit- 
tle heroine has access to nothing but the Bible and 
Shakespeare, and Ariel is her favorite character. Of 
course, the boys wished to make the acquaintance of 
her friends, so we read “ The Tempest.” After the 
reading of “Henry V.” the older boy asked me, 


“Were Shakespeare’s plays written for children ?” 
When | answered in the negative, he added, “I 
thought they were not written for children, but they 
are very interesting for children, aren’t they ?” 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


A Useless Member. 


**Yes,’’ said Aunt Sarah, surveying her bandaged wrist, ‘‘ the 
doctor says it’s a bad sprain ; and the minister says I know 
now how the church feels, in not having the use of all its 
members. [he minister didn't mean that for just a joke, 
either ; he looked at me as if he wanted to see how I'd take it. 


1 had sense enough, too, to feel I deserved to have him say it 
tome. A word like that comes home pretty straight when 
one of your own members is useless, and worse. 

‘«I’ve never thought just what being a member of the 
church meant before, though I've been one for thirty-five 
years. I've never felt obliged to do what the church wanted 
done. | felt it was a favor, my doing it atall, and half the time 
I let some one else do it instead. When | was through with 
work at home, and with what things I liked to do out-side, 
then I was willing to do something in the church—if it was tle 
kind of work that suited me. I guess I've been just about as 
useful a member to the church as this sprained hand is to me, 
all stiff and crippled, and refusing to bend more than an inch 
or two. 

‘* There's lots of things I need to do, but I can't use this 
member to do them—that’s certain. That's the way the min- 
ister has felt about me, I guess. I’ve been a useless member 
for thirty-five years, that’s the long and short of it ; and if the 
rest of the members had been like me, the church would have 
been as paralyzed as old Cousin Josiah Jones, that can't move 
hand nor foot. I'm ashamed of myself—1 truly am—and 
things are going to be different from now on,"’ and Aunt Sarah 
nodded her head with firm determination, as she looked at the 
church spire from her window.—[Forward. ] 


School Children in Germany. 


In Germany the law requires that every child attend school 
from the age of six up to fourteen. Parents are compelled to 
pay a fine in court if their children are absent from school 
without good cause, and the child must make up the time lost 
by just as many extra days at the end of his course as he has 
been absent. Children are called by their last names from 
the very first of their school-days. Their teachers are men 
almost without exception. The hours for attendance in the 
winter are from eight to twelve in the morning, and from two 
to four in the afternoon ; and in the warmer months from 
seven to eleven and from two to four. These hours are 
shortened for the younger children. On Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons the schools are closed. 

What seems strange to us is that all studying is done out 
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of school. A class not having a recitation, therefore, is sent 
home, and so it happens that few children are all of the six 
hours a day in schoo!, as the above hours would seem to 
indicate. The very little ones, for instance, may be in school 
from eight to nine, from eleven to twelve, and from two to 
three, the intervening time being spent at home in play or 
study. In consequence of this out-of-school study, all books, 
pencils, and stationery are taken home at the close of the 
morning and afternoon sessions. This | as given rise to the 
use of knapsacks by both girls and boys. These knapsacks 
are made of leather either dressed or with the hair on. 

If a boy intends to carry his education beyond that afforded 
by the grammar school, he is expected to enter the high school 
at the age of nine or ten years, where his lower-school studies 
are continued and languages are commenced in a simple way. 
Girls in like manner go to a higher school. The studies 
pursued in German schools are much the same as in our own. 
—([Charles Walter Gerould, in St. Nicholas. } 








Roosevelt’s Southern Policy. 


WHEN President Roosevelt was in Charleston at the time of 


the exposition, leading white citizens advised him not to appoint 
a negro to such an office as the postmastership, but they 


assured him that there would be no objection to his naming a 
negro for a post like that of collector of the port,—an office 
And 


that is not in any familiar way related to the local life. 
they further said that if any negro were to be appointed, they 
would commend that most excellent fellow-citizens of theirs, 
Dr. Crum, to whose worth they themselves had paid tribute 
by making him the head of the negro department in their 
exposition, subject to the general direction of Mr. Booker T. 
Washington. The President unquestionably acted in perfect 
good faith, therefore, in naming Crum. 

President McKinley could have appointed forty Crums and 
nothing would have been said. Mr. Roosevelt is the one 
President since the Civil War who has been willing to ignore 
the mere political aspects of the Southern race question, and 


to consider the situation broadly and with deep sympathy for’ 


both races. He has seen the difficulties of the problems which 
must find solution on the ground by the people who have to 
live, and work, and maintain civilization in those Southern 
States. It is a curious fatality, therefore, that the white 
Democrats of the South should be so unappreciative of Mr. 
Roosevelt's position ; while, on the other hand, it is a great 
mark of the President's magnanimity that he is not much 
swerved from what he had originally conceived to be the 
broad, historic path of duty by the casual circumstance that 
his policy does not for the moment please either race in the 
South.— [Review of Reviews. ] 


Successful Children. 


A PLAIN little villa I call the House of the Successful 
Children. The father and mother are most respectable, but 
not, so far as one can see, in any way extraordinary. But 
their children have triumphed marvellously in various fields 
of life. They have been careful, industrious, loyal, and they 
have swept the prizes. We all talk about them, and we all 
wonder. How is this accounted for? Clever people are often 
blessed with stupid sons. Parents who have done their very 
best to train their children have sometimes the unspeakable 
misery of seeing them go wrong. Every now and then, how- 
ever, you hear of boys coming out and distinguishing themselves 
in every worthy way. You cannot account for their talent, it 
does not appear to be hereditary, but there is the fact, and the 
homely, sensible fathers and mothers are glorified in their off- 
spring. I cannot explain it, but George Eliot says somewhere 
that a mother’s love is at first merely an expansion of the 
animal existence. At the beginning it merely. extends the 
range of self, but in after years it can only continue to be a joy 
on the same terms as other long-lived love—that is, by much 
suppression of self and much patience. Perhaps it is because 
the parents, commonplace though they seem, have the wisdom 





to make the training of their children their supreme care. 
Under a homely guise great qualities ma, be hidden, and the 
children find them out. Perhaps, also, it is good for children 
that they should be brought in contact from the very beginning 
with the stern realities of life, that they should know what it 
costs their parents to make the path clear for them, and that 
they should thus be filled with the eager desire not to be un- 
worthy of their goodness.—[ British Weekly. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE second stage of the Venezuelan controversy has ended. 
Protocols have been signed by the representatives of England, 
Italy, and Germany. Each of these countries is ta receive an 
advance payment of £5,500, and Germany in addition is to 
receive $340,000 in five monthly payments. Minister Bowen, 
for Venezuela, pledges the creditor nations 30 per cent. of the 
customs receipts of La Guayra and Porto Cabello. This 
money will be retained in the Venezuelan Treasury until The 
Hague tribunal shall decide whether the allied powers are to 
receive preferential payments over the other creditor nations. 
The blockading fleet has withdrawn its vessels, and all 
Venezuelan vessels captured by it will be returned. 


AFTER three months of careful investigation the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission adjourned its public hearings sine die 
shortly after 5 o’clock on the 13th instant. The interest in 
the proceedings culminated during the speeches of President 
Baer, for the operators, and Counsel Darrow, for the United 
Mine Workers, the court-room being filled to overflowing, 
while hundreds were unable to gain admittance. The 
Commission will begin its private sessions in Washington on 
the 19th, and will spend at least a month examining the great 
mass of recorded testimony. 


THE Senate, on the 16th instant, passed the Philippine 
Currency Bill recommended by Secretary Root and Governor 
Taft. It provides that the unit of value in the Philippines 
shall be a gold peso, two of which shall be equivalent in value 
to a gold dollar, United States money. The measure also 
provides for the coinage of 75,000,000 silver pesos, which 
shall be legal tender except when otherwise stipulated in the 
contract. Certificates of indebtedness are to be issued, to 
maintain the parity of silver and gold, the amount not to 
exceed 20,000,000 pesos. This bill will go to the House 
for its concurrence. 


THe Elkins bill has been passed by both Houses of 
Congress and been approved by the President. It is really 
an amendment to the Interstate Commerce Law and provides 
that shippers who seek or receive special favors, or rebates, as 
well as the railroad companies that grant them, may be 
punished by fine. This applies to corporations as well as to 
jndividuals, and the courts of the United States, in the 
opinion of Attorney General Knox, are clothed with jurisdiction 
to restrain and punish violations. 

SouTH CAROLINA has set a good example to the other 
Southern States by passing a bill restricting child-labor. It is 
a very mild measure, but it isan entering wedge. It prohibits 
the employment in factories and mines after Fifth month 1st, 
of children under ten years of age ; after Fifth month 1, 1904, 
of children under eleven, and after a like date in 1905 of 
children under twelve; but permits the employment under 
the prescribed age, of the children of widows or invalid 
fathers, and of others who have attended school four months 
during the year and can read and write. 

THE worst storm of the winter swept over the country this 
week, raging in the West on the 15th, and extending the whole 
length of the Atlantic coast on the 16th. It varied in character 
from thunder storms in New Orleans to snow and sleet in 
Philadelphia, and was generally accompanied by high winds 
and falling temperature. The coldest place on record was 


Willistown, N. D., where the mercury registered 42 degrees 
below zero. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


THE Pennsylvania State Forest Preserve has increased in 
four years from less than 20,000 to over 500,000 acres, 


GENERAL NELSON A. MILEs arrived in New York on the 
15th instant, after a five months’ trip around the world. 


DISPATCHES from Uganda, in British East Africa, report 
that 50,000 natives have been swept off by the ‘‘sleeping 
sickness."’ 


PRESIDENT ANGELL, of Michigan University, predicts that 
within a few years there will be an invasion of American 
universities by students from Europe. 


THE people of Indianola, Miss., out of their own purses, 
pay a white woman $50 a month to receive and distribute their 
mail, which is delivered to her by a private carrier, also sup- 
ported at their expense. 


A DISPATCH from La Paz, on the 13th, states that Bolivia 
has accepted unconditionally, but under protest, all the 
Brazilian demands concerning the Acreterriotry. Thus there 
will be nothing to refer to The Hague Court. 


THE Senate chamber was crowded at the opening of the 
session on the 13th. The attraction was General William 
Booth, founder and commander-in-chief of the Salvation Army, 
who offered a prayer of six minutes’ duration. 


A DISPATCH from Tacoma, dated the 13th instant, states 
that the natives of the Tana River Valley, Alaska, are dying 
of starvation, and that one of the Government reindeer herds 
is to be driven there and slaughtered for food. 


THE passengers of the steamship Minneapolis, which 
reached London on the 11th, brought ashore copies of the 
Inter-Continental Wireless Daily, the first paper ever published 
on ship-board containing news of the world's doings. 


THE bill creating the Department of Commerce, whose 
head is to be a member of the Cabinet, was promptly passed 
by both houses of Congress. The President's private sec- 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. 


Il a. m. 

2p Mo. 21.—GIRARD AVENUE FRIENDS’ 
Association. There will bea debate on 
‘* Negro Suffrage in the South.’’ 


2p Mo. 22.—NeEw YORK AND BROOKLYN 
Friends’ Association at 16th street and 
Rutherfurd Place, New York. 
Women.”’ 
2p Mo. 22.—PHILADELPHIA EVENING 
Meeting, at 35th St. and Lancaster Ave. | 


2p Mo. 27.—A MEETING OF THE FRIENDS’ 
Equal Rights Association, in the meet- 
ing-house, at 15th and Race streets. 
Lucretia L. Blankenburg will present a 
paper, ‘‘ The Contributions Made by 
Friends Towards the Advancement of 
All cordially invited. 
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retary, George B. Cortelyou, has been made the head of the 
new department. 


ENGINEER DAVIs, whose train caused the Plainfield dis- 
aster, testified to the priest, just before his death, that his 
engine was out of order, and that escaping steam prevented 
him from seeing the signals. 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOoorTH says that the flag of the 
Salvation Army floats in 49 nations ; that it comprises 7,400 
societies, led by 15,000 persons, assisted by 47,000 local lead- 
ers ; and that it nightly gives shelter to 17,000 persons. 


JupGe W. D. Porter, of the Superior Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, has handed down a decision that the Juvenile Court Law 
is unconstitutional. Several bills are already pending in the 
Legislature, designed to remedy the defects in the present law. 


THE interstate mining agreement provides that only the 
United Mine Workers are to receive the advance in wages 
conceded by the operators. In the Pittsburg district there 
are over 40,000 miners, but only 15,000 of these are claimed 
by the United Mine Workers. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE Offered to place $340,000 in Minister 
Bowen's hands at once, to meet the German demand, if 
Venezuela desires it. Minister Bowen declined the offer, with 
thanks, and said that several financial instittitions had ex- 
pressed a willingness to loan money to Venezuela. 


Dr. D. J. Sossen, Chairman of the National Finland Cen- 
tral Relief Committee of the United States, says that 100,000 
people in Finland are entirely destitute. He is endeavoring 
to secure free transportation of grain and flour, which is being 
contributed by Finish farmers in this country. 


Five of the executive departments of the United States 
Government date back to its beginning—state, treasury, war, 
justice and postoffice. The navy department was added in 
1798, the interior department in 1849, and the department of 
agriculture in 1889. The latest addition, a department of 
commerce and labor, increases the cabinet membership to nine. 


2D Mo. 26.—BucKs QUARTERLY MEET- 3D Mo. 8. —WeEST PHILADELPHIA 
ing, at Wrightstown, Pa., at Io a. m. 
Ministers and Elders the day before at 


Friends’ Meeting will be attended by 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches. 


MERION PREPARATIVE MEETING WILL BE 
held the Fourth-day of the week pre- 
ceding Radnor Monthly Meeting, at 51st 
St. and Lancaster Ave., at 3.30 p. m. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


2p Mo. 22.—FISHERTOWN, PA., YOUNG 


Friends’ Association, at home of Allen | 


C. Blackburn. 


2p Mo. 22. - MERION FRIENDS’ MEETING, 
10.30 a. m., will be visited by Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to 
visit the smaller branches. 


2p Mo. 23.—WARRINGTON QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Menallen, Pa., 
Ministers and Elders on the 2Ist, at 
2p. m. 


2d Mo. 24.—BURLINGTON QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Mount Holly, N. J., at 10.30 
a.m. Meeting of Ministers and Elders 
the day before at 11 a. m. 


2p Mo. 25. — SOUTHERN QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Camden, Del., at 11 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders at 9.15 a. m. 


| 


10 a. Mm. | 


;} 2D 


Mo. 27.—-NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY 
Meeting, at Little Britain, Pa, at 10 
a. m. Ministers and Elders the day 
before at 2 p. m. 


2D Mo. 28.—BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY 
Meeting at Benjaminville, Ill., at 10 
a.m. Ministers and Elders the day 
before at 2 p. m. 


3D Mo. 1.—AtT CHESTER, PA., A CIRCULAR 


Meeting, under the care of a Committee | 


of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 


3D Mo. 1.—CORNWALL, N. Y., FRIENDS’ 
Association, in the afternoon, at the 
home of Joseph W. Cummin. 


3D Mo. 1.—WHITE P tains, N. Y., 
Friends’ Meeting, at the home of William 
Moore, 75 Fisher avenue. A cordial 
welcome will be given to all who come. 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 








FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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My name is on 
my lamp chimney. 


Nobody else’s 


name 1S 


on his 
chimneys. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package, 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 





IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


LEAD ALL OTHERS IN 


Carpets 
and Rugs 


As Manufacturers and Importers 
we have a prestige that commands 
the very best in quality, the choic- 
est in design and at the greatest 
economy in price. 


Retail Stores 


1220-1222 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Represented by WI. J. NeWATTERS. 
























































| Ir was Johnny, the seven-yegr-old, who 
| tired of the ‘‘merry-go-roufid.’’ The 
previous summer it had fascinated him, 
and he could not ride on it too often. 
This season a single trip satisfied him, 
and he declined another. ‘‘ No, thank 
you, grandfather,’’ he said, in his quaintly 
polite way ; ‘‘you see we ride and ride, 
but we stay under that old tent all the 
time. I guess when anybody gets to be 
seven years old, they’re too big to care 
about going and going that doesn’t get 


Round trip rate from Philadelphia to 
New Orleans will be $33.50; to Mobile, 
Ala., $31.50; to Pensacola, Fla., $31.50. 
Corresponding low rates from other points. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
through trains daily with Pullman drawing- 
room sleeping-cars to New Orleans and 
other points without change. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, will be pleased to 
furnish all information. 





anywhere.’’ ‘‘ Now, may the boy hold = : 
| fast to his wisdom, commented the THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASH- 
' grandfather, relating the incident.— 


| (Wellspring. ] INGTON, 





UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The next Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to Washington 
leaves Thursday, February 26. Rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations, and 
transfer of passenger and baggage, station 
to hotel in Washington, $14.50 from New 
York, $13.00 from Trenton, and $11.50 
from Philadelphia. These rates cover 
accommodations for two days at the Arling- 
ton, Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, Shoreham, 
Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Hamilton 
Hotels. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, National, or Colonial Hotels, 
$2.50 less. Special side trip to Mt. 
Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special 
hotel rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to ticket agents ; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ;* 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J. ; oraddress Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


It is related of an Irish coachman that, 
being in failing health, his doctor prescribed 
| more animal food for him. Remembering 
his case a few days afterward, he called 
upon Pat.at the stable. ‘‘ Well, Pat,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ howare you getting on with the 
treatment ?*’ ‘‘O, sure, sir,’’ Pat replied, 
‘‘Oi manage all right with the grain and 
oats, but it’s mighty hard with the chopped 
hay.'’—[Christian Guardian. ] 


_ LS 


TOUR TO CALIFORNIA. 





UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

The second Pennsylvania Railroad Per- 
sonally-conducted Tour to California for 
the present season will leave New York 
and Philadelphia on the Golden Gate 
Special, February 19, going via Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, San Antonio and El Paso 
to Los Angeles and San Diego. Three 
days will be spent in New Orleans, during 
the Mardi-Gras festivities. Shoulda suf- 
ficient number of passengers desire to 
travel under the care of a Tourist Agent 
and Chaperon, a delightful month's itin- 
erary in California has been outlined ; 
and a returning itinerary to leave San 
Francisco March 28, visiting Salt Lake 
City, Glenwood and Colorado Springs and 
Denver, arriving in New York April 6. 
Rate, $275 from all points on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, covering 
all expenses of railroad transportation, side 
trips in California, and berth and meals 
going on the special train. No hotel ex- 
penses in California are included. Tickets 
are good for return within nine months, 
but returning cover transportation only. 
For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assis- 
tant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Men’s Wet-weather Shoes 


A pair of wet-weather shoes is as 
necessary a feature of a man's ward- 
robe as a raincoat or an umbrella. 
Many a serious illness must be attri- 
buted to wet or damp feet—the result 
of wearing thin soled shoes designed 
for pleasant days. The usual objec- 
tion to wet-weather shoes (that they 
are heavy and lacking in neatness) 
is completely overcome in our 








Men’s Waterproof-sole Shoes 


—which are light and comfortable, 
being made of the finest vici kid with 
dull tops; and the soles, though far 
from thick, are guaranteed to be im- 


REDUCED RATES TO NEW OR- 
LEANS, LA., MOBILE, ALA., AND 





PENSACOLA FLA ACCOUNT pervious to joe or wet, and 
AR phy + aad z x ly flexible and easy 

MARDI GRAS, VIA SOUTHERN O. CAESMAT) ye 

RAILWAY. $6.00 a pair. 


Round trip tickets will be sold to the 
above points at greatly reduced rates, on 
February 16th to 22d, inclusive, from 
Trunk Line territory, good to return until 
February 28th, account MardiGras. By 
depositing ticket with special agent at 
above points, and payment of a fee of 50 
cents, extension of limit may be obtained 
until March 14, 1903. 


Men who have tried these shoes bear 
out the claim of the maker that they 
are the best Waterproof-sole Shoes 
in the market. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


iv 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
Of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Assets, 


Plain Life and Endowment Policies with Annual 
Dividends. 


The Highest Grade of Life Insurance at the 
Lowest Cost. 


Company 
Themselves. 


Good Contracts to Good Agents. 
Lawton Brothers, Managers, 
338 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


The for Those who Think for 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
: — > Or? 
S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


HIGH-GRADE BONDS 


Yielding from 334 to 5 per cent. 


FREE OF TAXES. 
INVESTMENT LIST ON APPLICATION, 


NEWBURGER BROS. & HENDERSON, 
323 Chestnut Street. 


BANKERS AND Brokers, 


George W. Hancock, 


APPRAISER 


Real and Personal Estates. 


All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteeath and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pree ewwvvewwvvvvverveevves 


Dead men’s estates are often 
absorbed by their debts, leaving 
the family penniless. 

The household loaf is never 
buried with the household head, 
when that head has a policy in 
the 


PENN [PIUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


wwevvwwwvervvrerwverrrrry: ee 
a Aaa nnn ens eae RE” 


beceececneseeneeeeeeeeeeand 


FRIENDS’ 


. 


$34,000,000 Fix 


INTELLIGENCER. 


: GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Executor, ApMINISTRATOR, 
Assicnez, AnD Receiver. 


ANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
Interest ALLOWED on INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


TrustTse, 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


FLORI DA BY SEA. 





Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way to reach all Southern points Accommoda- 
tions and cuisine unsurpassed. Send for Tour Book 
and Particulars. 

O. F. LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices 828 and toos Chestnut Street, Philad’ = 
rf C. WHITNEY, od V. P. and T. Ww. 


RNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, ina 
JAMAICA, LAND OF SUMMER. 
Now is the time for a trip to the Tropics, where you 

may escape the cold and severe Winter of the North. 
You can leave direct from suena onthe splendid 


steamers Admiral Sam, Admiral Se 
_ S Senay comfortable s pocuenaghdaaten, excellent 
You © will have s a htful Sea-vo 


age, and you will 

visit a land of ine whose pola and health- 
giving qualities are soe quempeoned. 

For further information and tickets call or addresss 


ARTHUR H. eee 


421 North Second Street (afternoo: 
ster North Broad Street (evening), Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


COLLINGS CARRIAGE CO., 


Brougbams, Victorias, Coupe, Rockaways, Cutunders, 
Runabouts, and Wagonettes. 


1719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chartered 1836 


nd Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustes or Corporation MortGaGss. 
DgPosITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
R&GISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


BREAD MACHINE 


Fork HOUSEHOLD USE ' 


Sifts the flour and mixes 
to lbs. of best bread in 3 
mintites. Sold subject to 

et Agents Send 
aoe Ce 


en 


SOMME tate) 
Oe tea 


Qo 


Worth $1.25. 4 special Orrer 
made to tniraduce our goods, Sata Satisfaction Su 


gearontped ov ’ 
29 Pkts. SE SEEDS 


Rambler Rose 3 col’smxd. 1Pkt. Diamond Flower. 


California Sweet Peas, 

Double Chinese Pink. 
“* Carnation Marguerite. 
Heliotrope mixed. 

y—New Shirley. 

“ Umbrelia Plant. 
Giant Verbena, mixed. 
Japan Morning Glory. 
“ PetuniaHy brid, mixed, 


“ Alyssum, Pitue Gem, mixed.’ 
jet Chrysanthemum. ‘ 

F mie-not Victoria. 

‘ Crimson Eye. ” 
Lovely Butterfly sai 7 


1 New Red Calla 23 B f RULE fa Rewering 
1 Double Pear! Tuberose, 2 Butterfi 2 Hybrid 
‘as, & Fine Mixed Oxalis, 2 Rainbow Lilies, 
y Wind Flowers, 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines, 

Splendid New Canna Lilies— 


Hyacinth, 


Check good 

for 25 ets. on 
first $1.000rder: also our New Floral 
Guide, all above postpaid, only 30c. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Growers of the *' Best 
Roses in America.” 


Box Z, West Grove, Pa. 


Growing Ideas Wy 


What to grow in the garden. When 
to grow and how. Modern ideas of 
culture and floriculture for 
who plant for aryaouze 
or profit. strated in 


DREER’S 
Garden Calendar 


Sent free to all who mention this paper. 
| HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


PME Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New 
instructive horticultural publication of the da 
superb colored 


fl engravings —8 


Catalogue for 1903—the poet 5 Pure and 
= 90 pages—700 
plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


Y ing liberal offer: 


Ryery 


taining one packet each of Sweet P 
Giant Victoria Mis, Big Boston 


= ge palin — emueed oe 


eee $x oan cpl 


Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

where advertisement was seen, and who 
mail the » Gitalogee. and also send 
* Col of seeds, con- 
Rit Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed ; Asters, 
uby a and Cardinal Radish, in a coupon 
cash payment on any 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





